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i3if J^ojjulai’ r^cniant! ! 

It is the aim of tlie A\ ON FANTASY 
IIKADKU to hriiifi to the |)iil>lic a eolleetion «if 
"eniii of imaginative fietioii from the pages «>f 
hooks, ohl or new, ami from the eohimns of mag- 
azines. some yellowed with age and some not. 
One thing unites these stories: they must not he 
material that the readers of fantasy will he overly 
familiar with. 

W e reprint a very modern hit of fantasy writ- 
ing. sueh as Hay Hradhury’s wonderful llOMF,- 
(X)M IN(J w ith its delightful handling of a family 
of vampires, and assorted speetres; though the 
tale appeared as reeently as this year, it was in a 
magazitie devoted primarily to fashions and the 
affairs of young ladies, lienee it seemed a safe 
assumption that the great hulk of the fantasy 
reading puhlie may have missed it. W hat it was 
doing in a periodieal of that sort in the first piaee 
we eonfe.ss bewilders us. Mayhe heeaiise it was 
sueh a iinicpie story the editors eouhin't n'sist it. 
W e eouhin’t. 

■Another example is H. (i. W ells’ 'I'lIF (,)IIF,KH 
STOHV OK BKOWM.OW S NKW.SI*AIM:K 
whieh appeared in a British journal ahont fifteen 
years ago. Surely Wells’ intriguing glimp.se of fu- 
turity should not remain so huried? .And in the 
A\ ()N FANTASA HFADF.H it does not. 

On the other hand, seores of readers w rote to 
tell us what they wanted to see. We were de- 
lighted at your willing response to our appeals. 
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Most of you readers included requests for the 
work of C. L. Moore. Avoiding tales that seem 
scheduled for j)opularization soon, we sought out 
BLACK THIRST, a super!) novelette of eerie in- 
terplanetary adventure, which appeared hut once 
over a decade ago. Another great demand was 
for H. P. Lovecraft, whose not-too-well publicized 
THE SILVER KEY we bring you; a story many 
followers of his feel to rank very high among his 
works. 

A. Merritt's RHYTHM OF THE SPHERES 
has not .seen print since 1934; it was virtually a 
duty to bring it to you (several correspondents 
specifically demanded this tale). Frank Owen’s 
THE SILENT TREES is from one of his rare 
volumes of short stories, out of print years ago, 
treasured by a few wise collectors, sought in vain 
by many. When you read Owen, you'll under- 
stand why his Chinese fantasia fascinates. 

I'liere’s still MIMIC, BISHOP’S GAMBIT, and 
EVENING PRIMROSE to he mentioned. You’ll 
see for yourself why they were chosen when 
you’ve read them. We’ve other writers and more 
great stories selected for forthcoming numbers 
too. We'll satisfy virtually every reader request in 
time and given yotir help. Above all the AVON 
FANTASY READER intends to he a readers’ 
anthology, first and foremost. We strive to make 
this hook the kind of collection you’d j)ut to- 
gether yourself if you had the chance. And in the 
AVON F’ANTASY READER you do have the 
chance. 

- DONALD A. WOLLHEIM 
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Most oj A. Merritt’s shorter pieces were written early in his literary career, be- 
fore he ha-d acquired the universal acclaim oj enthusiasts. The following tale is 
an exception to this; had Merritt never achieved fame, the tale would not have 
been written. Tor its writing was done as a special favor to a group oj fantasy 
fans who were running in one of their fan journals a curiotts novel called 
"Cosmos" whose every chapter was to be written by a different well-f{nown 
writer. Merritt acceded to their request for a chapter and his sequence ap- 
peared therein under the title of "The L-ast Poet and the Robots." It scarcely 
fit in with the tenuous thread of the patchwor\ plot, for as a piece oj writing 
it was sufficient unto itself. Later, somewhat revised, it appeared in final form 
under its present title in a newsstand magazine. We’re sure you'll lil^e it. 


of the .Snherei 

bj M. ni.rr:ll 




ARODNY, the Russian, sat in his 
laboratory. Naroclny’s laboratory was a full mile under earth. It was one 
of a hundred caverns, some small and some vast, cut out of the living 
rock. It was a realm of which he was sole ruler. In certain caverns gar- 
lands of small suns shone; and in others little mcxtns waxed and waned 
as the moon waxed and waned over earth; and there was a cavern in 
which reigned perpetual dawn, dewy, over lily beds and violets and 
roses; and another in which crimson sunsets baptized in the blood of 
slain day dimmed and died and were born again behind the sparkling 
curtains of the aurora. 

And there was one cavern ten miles from side to side in which 
grew flowering trees and trees which bore fruits unknown to man for 
many generations. Over this great orchard one yellow sunlike orb 
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ilionc, and clouds traded veds of rain u[X)n the trees and miniature 
ihunder drummed at Narodny's summoning;. 

Narotiny was a poet — the last [Ktet. He did not write his poems in 
words but in colors, sounds, and visif>ns made material. Also, he was 
a great scientist — the greatest in his peculiar field. Thirty years before, 
Russia’s Science Otuncil had debated whether to grant him the leave 
of absence he had asked, or to destroy him. They knew him to be 
unorthodox. How deadly so they did not know, else after much deliber- 
ation, they would not have released him. It must lx; remembered that 
of all nations, Ru.ssia then was the most mechanized; most robot-ridden. 

Narodny did not hate mechanization. He was indilTerent to it. Being 
truly intelligent he hated nothing. ALso he was indilTerent to the whole 
civilization man had developed and into which he had been born. He 
had no feeling of kinship to humanity. Outwardly, in body, he belonged 
to the species. Not so in mind. Like Loch, a thousands years before, he 
considered mankind a crazy race of half-monkcy.s, intent upon suicide. 
Now and then, out of the sea of lunatic mediocrity, a wave uplifted that 
held for a moment a light from the sun of truth — but soon it sank back 
and the light was gone. Quenched in the sea of stupidity. He knew that 
he was one of those waves. 

He had gone, and he had been lost to sight by all. In a few years 
he was forgotten. Unknown and under another name, he had cnteretl 
.\merica and secured rights to a thousand acres in w'hat of old had been 
tailed Westchester. He had picked this place because investigation had 
revealed to him that of ten localities on this planet it was most free 
from danger of earthquake or similar .seismic disturbance. 

The man who owned it had been whimsical; possibly an atavism — 
like Narodny, although Narodny would never have thought of himself 
as that. At any rate, instead of an angled house of glass such as the 
thirtieth century built, this man had reconstructed a rambling old stone 
house of the nineteenth century. Few people lived upon the open land 
in those days; and they had withdrawn into the confines of the city- 
states. 

New York, .swollen by its meals of years, was a fat belly of mankind 
still many miles away. The land around the house was forest-covered. 

A week after Narodny had taken the house, the trees in from of it had 
inched away leaving a three-acre, smooth field, it was not as though 
they had been cut, but as though they had Ix-en dissolved. Later that 
night a great airship had appeared upon this field— abruptly, as though 
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it had blinked out of another dimension. U was rocket-sliaped but 
noiseless. And immediately a fog had fallen upr>n airship and house, 
hiding them. Within this fog, if one could have seen, was a wide tunnel 
leading from the air-cylinder’s door to the door of the house. 

And out of the airship came svvathed figures, ten of them, who walked 
along that tunnel, were met by Narodny and the door of the old hou.se 
closed on them. 

A little later they returned, Narodny with them, and out of an opened 
hatch of the airship rolled a small flat car on which was a mechanism 
of crystal cones rising around each other to a central cone some four 
feet high. The cones were upon a thick base of some glassy material 
in which was imprisoned a restless green radiance. 

Its rays did not penetrate that which held it, but it .seemed constantly 
seeking, with suggestion of prodigious force, to escape. For hours the 
strange thick fog held. Twenty miles up in the far reaches of the strato- 
sphere, a faintly sparkling cloud grew, like a condensation of cosmic 
dust. 

And just before dawn the rock of the hill behind the house melted 
away, like a curtain that had covered a great tunnel. Five of the men 
came out of the house and went into the airship. It lifted silently from 
the ground, slipped into the aperture and vanished. There was a 
whis|')cring sound, and when it had died away the breast of the hill 
was whole again. The rocks had been drawn together like a closing 
curtain and lx)uldcrs studded it as before. That the breast was now 
slightly concave where before it had been convex, none would have 
noticed. 

For two weeks the sparkling cloud was observed far up in the strato- 
sphere, was commented upon idly, and then was seen no more. Na- 
rodny’s caverns were finished. 

Half of the rock from which they had been hollowed had gone with 
that sparkling cloud. The balance, reduced to its primal form of energy, 
was stored in blocks of the vitreous material that had supported the 
cones, and within them it moved as restlessly and always with that 
same suggestion of prodigious force. And it was force, unthinkably 
potent; from it came the energy that made the little suns and moons, 
and actuated the curious mechanisms that regulated pressure in the 
caverns, supplied the air, created the rain, and made of Narodny 's 
realm a mile deep under earth the Paradise of poetry, of music, of color 
and of form which he had conceived in his brain and with the aid of 
those ten others had caused to be. 
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Now of the ten there is no need to S(x;ak further. Narodny was the 
Master. But three, like him, were Russians; two were Chinese; of tlie 
remaining five, three were women — one German in ancestry, one Basque, 
one an Eurasian; a Hindu who traced his descent from the line of 
Gautama; a Jew who traced his from Solomon. 

All were one with Narodny in indilTerencc to the world; each with 
him in his viewpoint on life; anil each and all lived in his or her own 
Eden among the hundred caverns except when it interested them to 
work with each other. Time meant nothing to them. Their researches 
and discoveries were solely for their own uses and enjoyments. If 
they had given them to the outer world they would only have been 
ammunition for warfare either between men upon Earth or Earth 
against some other planet. 

Why hasten humanity’s suicide.^ Not that they would have felt regret 
at the eclipse of humanity. But why trouble to exjtcdite it.^ Time meant 
nothing to them, because they could live as long as they desired — barring 
accident. And while there was rock in the world, Narodny could convert 
it into energy to maintain his Paradise — or to create others. 

The old house began to crack and crumble. It fell — much more 
quickly than the elements could have brought about its destruction. 
Then trees grew among the ruins of its foundations; and the field that 
had been so strangely cleared was overgrown with trees. The land 
liccame a wood in a few short years; silent except for the roar of an 
occasional rocket passing over it and the songs of birds whicb had found 
there a sanctuary. 

But deep down in earth, within the caverns, there were music and 
song and mirth and beauty. Gossamer nymphs circled under the little 
moons. Pan piped. There was revelry of antique harvesters under the 
small suns. Grapes grew and ripened, were pressed, and red and purple 
wines were drunk by Bacchantes who fell at last asleep in the arms of 
fauns and satyrs. Oreads danced under the pale moon-bows, and some- 
times Centaurs wheeled and trod archaic measures licneath them to 
the drums of their hoofs upon the mossy floor. The old Earth lived 
again. 

Narodny listed to drunken Alexander raving to Thais among the 
splendors of conquered Persepolis; and he heard the crackling of the 
flames that at the whim of the courtesan destroyed it. He watched the 
siege of Troy and counted with Homer the Achaean ships drawn up on 
the strand before Troy’s walls; or saw with Herodotus the tribes that 
marched behind Xerxes — the Caspians in their cloaks of skin with their 
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bows of canc; the Ethiopians in their skins of leopards with spears of 
antelope horns; with javelins made hard by fire; the Thracians with 
the heads of foxes upon their heads; the Moschians who wore helmets 
made of wood and the ('abalians who wore the skulls of men. 

For him the Eleusinian and the Osirian mysteries were re-enacted, 
and he watched the women of Thrace tear to fragments Orpheus, the 
first great musician. At his will, he could see rise and fall the Empire of 
the Aztecs, the Empire of the Incas; or beloved Caesar slain in Rome’s 
Senate; or the archers at Agincourt; or the Americans in Helleau \Vcx)d. 
Whatever man had written — whether fX)ets, historians, philosophers or 
scientists — his strangely shaped mechanisms could bring before him, 
changing the words into phantoms real as though living. 

He was the last and greatest of the |X)ets — but also he was the last and 
greatest of the musicians. He could bring back the songs of ancient 
Egypt, or the chants of more ancient Ur. The songs that came from 
Moussourgsky’s soul of Mother Earth, the harmonies of Ikethoven’s 
deaf brain or the chants and rhapsodies from the heart of Chopin. He 
could do more than restore the music of the past. He was master of 
.sound. 

To him, the music of the spheres was real. He could take the rays of 
the stars and planets and weave them into symphonies. Or convert the 
sun’s rays into golden tones no earthy orchestra had ever expressed. 
And the silver music of the moon — the sweet music of the moon of 
spring, the full-throated music of the harvest moon, the brittle crystal- 
line music of the winter moon with its arpeggios of meteors — he could 
weave into strains such as no human ear had ever heard. 

So Narodny, the last and greatest of poets, the last and greatest of 
musicians, the last and greatest of artists — and in his inhuman way, the 
greatest of scientists — lived with the ten of his choosing in his caverns. 
And, with them, he consigned the surface of the earth and all who 
dwelt u;x>n it to a negative Hell — 

Unless something happening there might imperil his Paradise! 

Aware of the possibility of that danger, among his mechanisms were 
those which brought to eyes and ears news of what was happening on 
earth’s surface. Now and then, they amused themselves with these. 

It so happened that on that night when the Ruler of Robots had 
exf-tcrimented with a new variety of ray — a space warper — Narodny 
had been weaving the rays of Moon, Jupiter and Saturn into Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Symphony. The mexjn was a four day crescent. Jupiter was 
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at one cusp, and Saturn hung like a (jcndant below the Iww. Shortly 
Orion would stride across the Heavens anti bright Rcgulus and red 
Aldebaran, the Eye of the Hull, would furnish him with other chords 
of starlight remoulded into sound. 

Suddenly the woven rhythms were rip[K*d — hideously. A devastating 
indescribable dissonance invaded the cavern. Beneath it, the nymphs 
who had Ijecn dancing languorously to the strains quivered like mist 
wraiths in a sudden blast and were gone; the little mfK)ns flared, then 
ceased to glow. The tonal instruments were dead. And Narodny was 
felled as though by a blow. 

After a time the little moons began to glow again, but dimly; and 
from the tonal mechanisms came broken, crippled music. Narodny 
.ctirred and sat up, his lean, high<heckcd face more Satanic than ever. 
Every nerve was numb; then as they revived, agony crept along them. 
He sat, fighting the agony, until he could summon help. He was 
answered by one of the Chinese. 

Narotiny said: “It was a spatial disturbance, Lao. And it was like 
nothing I have ever known. The Ruler of Robots is perfecting a ray 
with which to annihilate mankind.” 

Narodny smiled: “1 care nothing for mankind — yet 1 would not harm 
them, willingly. And it has occurred to me that I owe them, after all, 
a great debt. Except for them — 1 would not lie. Also, it occurs to me 
that the robots have never produced a poet, a musician, an artist — ” 
He laughed: “But it is in my mind that they are capable of one great 
art at least! We shall sec.” 

Down in the chamber of screens Narodny laughed again. 

He .said, “Lao, is it that sve have advanced so in these few years? 
Or that man has retrogressed? No, it is the curse of mechanization 
that destroys imagination. For look you, how easy is the problem of 
the robots. They began as man-made machines. Mathematical, soulless, 
insensible to any emotion. So was primal matter of which all on earth 
arc made, rock and water, tree and grass, metal, animal, fish, worm, 
and men. But somewhere, .somehow, something was added to this 
primal matter, combined with it — used it. It was what we call life. And 
life is consciousness. And therefore largely emotion. Life establishes its 
rhythms — and its rhythm being different in rock and crystal, metal, 
fish, and man — we have these varying things. 

“Well, it seems that life has begun to establish its rhythm in the 
robots. Consciousness has touched them. The proof? They have 
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established the idea of common identity — group consciousness. That in 
it.sclf involves emotion. Hut they have gone further. They have at- 
tained the instinct of self-preservation. They are afraid mankind will 
revolt against them. And that, my wise friend, connotes fear — fear of 
e.xtinction. And fear connotes anger, hatred, arrogance— and many 
other things. The robots, in short, have become emotional to a degree. 
And therefore vulnerable to whatever may amplify and control their 
emotions. They are no longer mechanisms. 

“So, Lao, I have in mind an experiment that will provide me study 
and amusement through many years. Originally, the robots are the chil- 
dren of mathematics. I a.sk — to what is mathematics most closely related.^ 
I answer — to rhythm — to sound — to sounds which raise to the nth degree 
the rhythms to which they will respond. Both mathematically and emo- 
tionally." 

Lao said: “The .sonic sequences?” 

Narodny answereil: “Exactly. Hut we must have a few robots with 
which to cx|')crimcnt. To do that means to dissolve the upper gate. But 
that is nothing. Tell Maringy and Euphroysne to do it. Net a ship and 
bring it here. Bring it down gently. You will have to kill the men 
in it, of course, but do it mercifully. Then let them bring me the robots. 
Use the green flame on one or two — the rest will follow. I’ll warrant 
you.” 

The hill behind where the old house had stood trembled. A circle 
of pale green light gleamed on its breast. It dimmed and where it had 
been was the black mouth of a tunnel. An airship, half rocket, half 
winged, making its way to New York, abruptly drooped, circled, fell 
gently, like a moth, close to the yawning mouth of the tunnel. 

Its door opened, and out came two men, pilcHs, cursing. There was a 
little sigh from the tunnel’s mouth and a silvery misty cloud sped from 
it, over the pilots and straight through the opened d»x>r. The pilots 
crumpled to the ground. In the airship half a dozen other men, slaves 
of the rolK)ts, slumped to the floor, .smiled, and died. 

There was a full score robots in the ship. They stood, looking at the 
dead men and at each other. Out of the tunnel came two figures 
swathed in metallic glimmering rolacs. They entered the ship. One 
said: “Robots, as.semble.” 

The metal men stood, motionless. Then one sent out a shrill call. 
From all parts of the ship the metal men moved. They gathered Irehind 
the one who had .sent the call. They .stfKxl behind him, waiting. 

In the hand of one of iho.se who had come from the tunnel was what 
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nii^ht have been an antique flash-light. From it sped a thin green 
flame. It struck tlie foremost rolxit on the head, sliced down from the 
head to the base of the trunk. Another flash, and the green flame cut 
him from side to side. He fell, sliced by that flame into four parts. The 
four parts lay, inert as their metal, u[X)n the floor of the compartment. 

One of the shrouded figures said: “Do you want further demonstra- 
tion — or will you follow us?” 

The robots put heads together; whispered. Then one said: “We will 
follow.” 

They marched into the tunnel, the robots making no resistance nor 
effort to escape. They came to a place whose floor sank with them 
until it had reached the caverns. The machine-men still went docilely. 
Was it because of curiosity mixed with disdain for these men whose 
bodies could be broken so easily by one blow of the metal appendages 
that served them for arms? Perhaps. 

They came to the cavern where Narodny and the others awaited 
them. Marinoff led them in and halted them. These were the robots 
used in the flying ships — their heads cylindrical, four arm appendages, 
legs triple-jointed, torsos slender. The robots, it should be understood, 
were differentiated in shape according to their occupations. Narodny 
said: “Welcome, robots! Who is your leader?” 

One answered: “We have no leaders. We act as one.” 

Narodny laughed: “Yet by speaking for them you have shown 
yourself the leader. Step closer. Do not fear — yet.” 

The robot said: “We feel no fear. Why should we? Even if you shotihl 
destroy us who are here, you cannot destroy the billions of us outside. 
Nor can you breed fast enough. Income men soon enough, to cojx; 
with us who enter into life strong and complete from the beginning.” 

He flecked an appendage toward Narodny and there was contempt 
in the gesture. But before he could draw it back a bracelet of green 
flame circled it at the shoulder. It had darted like a thrown loop from 
something in Narodny’s hand. The robot’s arm dropped clanging to the 
floor, cleanly severed. The robot stared at it unbelievingly, threw 
forward his other three arms to pick it up. Again the green flame 
encircled also his legs above the second joints. The robot crumpled 
and pitched forward, crying in high-pitched shrill tones to the others. 

Swiftly the green flame played among them. Legless, armless, some 
decapitated, all the robots fell except two. 
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"Two will be enough,” said Narodny. "But they will not need arms 
— only feet." 

The flashing green bracelets encircled the appendages and excised 
them. The pair were marched away. The bodies of the others were 
taken apart, studied, and under Narodny’s direction curious experiments 
were made. Music filled the cavern, strange chords, unfamiliar progres- 
sions shattering arpeggios and immense vibrations of sound that could 
be felt hut not heard by the human ear. 

And finally this last deep vibration burst into hearing as a vast drone, 
hummed up and up into swift tingling tem|Kst of crystalline, brittle 
notes, and still ascending passed into shrill high pipings, and continued 
again unheard as had the prelude to the droning. And thence it rushed 
hack, the piping and the crystalline storm reversed, into the drone and 
file silence — then back and up. 

.'\nd the bodies of the broken robots began to (]uiver, to tremble, as 
though every atom within them were dancing in ever increasing, rhyth- 
mic motion. Up rushed the music and down — again and again. It 
ended abruptly in mid-flight with one crashing note. 

The broken bodies ceased their quivering. Tiny star-shaped cracks 
appeared in their metal. Once more the note sounded and the cracks 
widened. The metal splintered. 

Narodny said: “Well, there is the frequency for the rhythm of our 
robots. The destructive unison. I hope for the sake of the world outside 
it is not also the rhythm of many of their buildings and bridges. But, 
after all, in any war there must be casualties on both sides.” 

Lao said: “Earth will be an extraordinary s[x:ctaclc — a plaintive phe- 
nomenon, for a few days.” 

Narodny said: "It is going to be an extraordinarily uncomfortable 
Earth for a few days, and without doubt many will die and more go 
mad. But is there any other way.'” 

'I'here was no answer. He said: “Bring in the two rolxits.” 

They brought them in. 

Narodny said: “Robots — were there ever any of you who could 
poetize.^” 

They answered: “What is [xietize.^” 

Narodny laughed: “Never mind. Have you ever sung — made music — 
painted.^ Have you ever dreamed.'” 

One robot said with cold irony: “Dreamed No — for we do not sleep. 
We leave all that to men. It is why we have conquered them.” 
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Narodiiy said, almost gently: “Not yet, robot. Have you ever — 
danced? Nor It is an art you are alxrut to learn.” 

The unheard note began, droned up and through the tempest and 
away and back again. And up and down — and up and down, though 
not so loudly as before. And suddenly the feet of the robots began to 
move, to shuffle. Their leg-joints bent; their bodies swayed. The note 
seemed to move now here and now there about the chamber, and always 
following it, grotesquely, like huge metal marionettes, they followed it. 
The music ended in the crashing note. .'\nd it was as though every 
vibrating atom of the robot bodies had met with some irresistible ob- 
struction. Their bodies quivered and from their voice mechanisms came 
a shriek that was a hideous blend of machine and life. Once more the 
drone, and once more and once more and then, again, the abrupt stop. 

There was a brittle crackling all over the conical heads, all over the 
Indies. The star-shaped splititerings appeared. Once again the drone — 
but the two robots stood, unresponding. For through the complicated 
mechanisms which under their carapaces animated them were similar 
splinterings. 

The robots were dead! 

Narodny said: “By tomorrow we can amplify the sonor to make it 
effective in a 300 mile circle. \Vc will use the upi'tcr cavern, of course. 
It means we must take the ship out again. In three days, Marinott, you 
should be able to cover the other continents. See to it that the ship is 
completely proof against the vibrations. To work. We must act quickly 
— before the robots can discover how to neutralize them.” 

It was exactly at noon the next day that over all North America a 
deep inexplicable droning was heard. It seemed to come not only from 
deep within earth, but from every side. It mounted rapidly through a 
tempest of tingling crystalline notes into a shrill piping and was gone. 
Then back it rushed frotn piping to drone; then up and out and down. 
Again and again. And over all North America the hordes of robots 
stopped in whatever they were doing. Stopped — and then began to 
dance— to the throbbing notes of that weirdly fascinating music — that 
hypnotic rhythm which seemed to flow from the Ixnvels of the earth. 

They danced in the airships and scores of those ships crashed before 
the human crew could gain control. They danced by the thousands in 
the streets of the cities — in grotesque rigadoons, in bizarre .sarabands; 
with shuffle and hop and jig the robots danced while the people fled in 
panic and hundreds of them were crushed and died in those panics. 
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111 the great factories, and in the tunnels of the lower cities, and in the 
mines — everywhere the sound was heard — and everywhere it was heard 
—the rolxits danced ... to the piping of Narodny, the last great poet 
. . . the last great musician. 

And then came the crashing note — and over all the country the dance 
halted. And began again . . . and ceased . . . and began again. . . . 

Until at last the streets, the lower tunnels of the lower levels, the 
mines, the factories, the homes, were littered with meuil bodies shot 
through and through with star-shaped splinterings. 

In the cities the people cowered, not knowing what blow was to fall 
u[X)n them ... or milled alxiui in fear-maddened crowds, and many 
more died. . . . 

Then suddenly the dreadful droning, the shattering tempest, the in- 
tolerable high piping ended. And everywhere the people fell, sleeping 
among the dead robots, as though they had been strung to the point 
of breaking, sap[>ed of strength and then abruptly relaxed. 

And as though it had vanished from Earth, America was deaf to 
cables, to all communication beyond the gigantic circle of sound. 

Hut that midnight over all Europe the drone sounded and Europe’s 
robots began their dance of death . . . and when it had ended a strange 
and silent rocket ship that had hovered high above the stratosphere 
sped almost with the speed of light and hovered over Asia — and next 
day .\frica heard the drone while the black answered it with his tom- 
toms — then South America heard it and last of all far oif .Australia . . . 
and everywhere terror trap[x;d the [xtoples and panic and madness took 
their grim toll. 

Until of all that animate metal horde that had fettered Earth and hu- 
manity there were a few scant hundreds left — escaped from the death 
dance through some variant in their constitution. And, awakening 
from that swift sleep, all over Earth those who had feared and hated the 
rolxits and their slavery rose against tho.se who had fostered the metal 
domination, and blasted the robot factories to dust. 

Again the hill above the caverns opened, the strange torpedo ship 
blinked into sight like a ghost, as silently as a ghost floated into the 
hill and the rcxks clo.sed behind it. 

Narotlny and the others stood Ixfore the gigantic television .screen, 
shifting upon it images of city after city, country after country, over all 
Earth’s surface. Lao, the Chinese, said: “Many men died, but many 
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are left. And the Ruler of Robot.? is no more. They may not under- 
stand — but to them it was worth it.” 

Narodny mused: “It drives home the lesson — what man does not pay 
for, he values little.” 

And Narodny shook his head, doubtfully. But soon harmonies were 
swelling through the great cavern of the orchards, and nymphs and 
fauns dancing under the fragrant blossoming trees — and the world again 
forgotten by Narodny. 


THE PHAN TOM-U OOER 

A ghost, that loved a lady fair. 

Ever in the starry air 

Of midnight at her pillow stood; 

And, with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love. 

Her soul the phantom leooed. 

Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note, 

The little snakes of silver throat. 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie. 

Ever singing, “Die, oh! die.’’ 

Young soul put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the t/uiet tomb. 

Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet; 

The earth will swing us, as she goes, 

Heneath our coverlid of snous, 

A ml the warm leaden sheet. 

Dear and dear is their poisoned note. 

The little snakes of siliH'r throat. 

In mossy skulls that nest ami lie. 

Ever singing, “Die, oh! die.’’ 

— THOM.\S LOVELL BEDDOES 


Connoisseurs of fantasy have long admired the hand of Vran\ Owen, spinner 
of Chinese legendry. Ilis wonderful little tales, filled with the color and 
scented imagery of the Orient, are much sought after and prized. We're sure 
that you will feel yourself transported for a few golden moments from this 
humdrum world into Asia's mystic tapestry as you read the legend of "The 
Silent Trees." 
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\ W ITH the first breath of nij^ht 
Canton becomes a city of mystery, a place of lurking shadows, of soft- 
cadenced, subdued voices, of lanterns flickering wistfully out from the 
folds of darkness, of a thousand varied odors, some revolting, others 
that seem to fxtssess all the allure and incense of the East. 

That evening as I wandered through the narrow alleys that wind 
through the city like snakes, I noticed a Chinaman standing in the 
doorway of a tea-house. He was very tall, like a great reed, and he 
swayed somewhat which emphasized the simile. He was dressed in a 
soft black, shaixtless suit, unrelieved by any touch of color, a suit which 
seemed to have been cut from the velvet blackness of the Oriental night. 
His face was yellow but so pale that it seemed almost white and his 
eyes lay in great pits. They glowed with a strange brilliancy like the 
eyes of a forest animal or of a man who has cros.sed the threshold of 
reason. His nose was a monstrosity crushed flat against his face and his 
lips were so thin they hardly existed. They made no effort to hide his 
huge yellow teeth. 

As I gazed into his face I paused for he was smiling hideously and 
beckoning to me. 
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“If you will buy me some tea,” he said in a soft voice which was 
hcaulifully modulated, “I will tell you a talc of adventure and romance 
that will cause your ennui to slip from you like a cloak.” 

“How did you know that I was in search of adventure.^” I demanded. 

“1 hat was very simple,” .said he. “When it );rows cloudy, one knows 
that it will rain. One judges the weather by gazing on the face of Na- 
ture. One judges a man's m(X)d likewise by gazing into his face.” 

He led the way into the tea-house as he spoke and in a few .seconds 
we were .seated at a small table in a far corner. The tea-house was 
dimly lighted and the shatlowy forms that slunk about the room seemed 
like wraiths. Overhead several lanterns burned faintly. Yellow-blue 
lanterns that carcssetl the room with a [Peaceful shimmering light. A 
sleek Chinaman brought us tea anti then silently withdrew. My com- 
panion closed his eyes and breathed deeply of the sweet aroma that 
rose softly to his nostrils. 

“Tea,” he said .softly, “tea is a beverage of enchantment. It brings 
happiness and dreams. It brings forgetfulness. It is a medicine to cure 
all physical anti moral ills.” He paused for a moment, then he .said, 
“My name is Yuan Yung and I dwell not far frtim here on an island 
in the CJreat River. What the island is called matters little. Where it is 
matters less. Sufficient it is that there is such an island, for it is an island 
like unto none that you have ever chanced upon.” 

Again he paused for a moment and breathed deeply of the tea aroma. 
I marveled that he made no effort to lift the dainty jadge-green cup 
to his lips. 

"On my island,” he continued, “no sound is ever heard. Not a bird 
sings, not a flower laughs in the wind, even the great treerops arc sub- 
dued. It is an island of sorrow. All nature is mourning, mourning for 
little Lun Pei Lo who u.scd to make our island a garden of loveliness 
by her singing. You, who have heard the greatest singers of the Occi- 
dent, have yet to hear anything comparable to the singing of Lun Pci Lo, 
for when she sang even the flowers joined in the chorus. They blossometl 
more beautifully and fragrantly than ever, and the trees like great violins 
joined in the music. They swayed in jrerfcct rhythm, and made music 
which even the spheres might envy. He only is a great singer who can 
harmonize with Nature, and Lun Pei Lo was even greater for Nature 
harmonized with her. Life is a jx’culiar thing. Men wander through 
the valley toward the shadowy death caves beyond and always they 
think of attaining wealth, and riches and power. None of these is of the 
slightest imjxtrtancc. The wealth of the world is contained in sweet in- 
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ccnsc, the aroma of tea, in beautiful pictures, in music and in the glory 
of the skies. When \vc arrive at that station in Life where we can esti- 
mate values, there will no longer be any necessity for dying. Life will 
be complete. On our island little Lun Pci Lo sang and all things joined 
in her songs. But now she has gone and the trees are silent, the flowers 
are hushed, the birds no longer sing. Nothing but sadness remains. 
Even the great serpent who sleeps Ixtneath the mountains mourns for 
her.” 

“If I would not be presuming,” I hazarded, “I .should like very much 
to visit your island.” 

He looked up quickly and his eyes narrowed until they were little 
more than slits. “1 will take you there this very night,” he said em- 
phatically. 

After that we sat in silence. I finished my tea and waited for him to 
do likewise, but he made no effort to raise the cup to his lips. He just 
inhaled the aroma until the tea had cooled, after which he reluctantly 
rose to his feet. Together we ambled through the winding criss-cross 
alleys of Canton. He held me by the arm with fingers of steel as though 
he feared I might flee. They bit into my flesh like teeth. At last we 
arrived at the water's edge. It was pitch black. Yuan Yung clambered 
into a small boat from the bow of which hung a lantern and I followed 
him. When we were iKith seated he extinguished the light. The water 
was blacker than a river of jet and I could not make out the form of my 
companion. The sky was overcast and there was no moon. The night 
air was cold and cheerless and a sharp wind blevs’ fitfully over the 
waters. 

Soon the boat began to move. I assumed that Yuan Yung was rowing 
although I heard no sound of oars. The boat cut through the water as 
though it had no more texture than a phantom. The night was lifeless 
still. On and on we drifted. As the moments passed I grew drowsy. 
It was very peaceful. Not a sound, not a sigh. At last I must have 
fallen into a deep sleep for the next thing I knew it- was morning. I 
gazed slowly alx>ut me. To my surprise I lay beside a marvelously 
blue lake, a lake bluer than an .Vpril sky. Y'lian Yung was nowhere in 
sight. Cone akso was the boat in whi^h we had come to the island. For 
a while I waited for him to return, drinking in the beauty of the pan- 
orama that unfolded all about me. Hills covered with verdant trees 
etched sharply against a coral-blue sky. The grass was greener than any 
grass I had ever seen. And there were wild flowers in profusion grow- 
ing on every side, flowers of every color and hue, a perfect riot of beauty! 
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The air was so clear that I could see for miles about and because of the 
immensity of the canvas on which I gazed everything seemed dwarfed 
by comparison. I was in a miniature world of loveliness. It was also 
a soundless world. Not the faintest murmuring rent the solitude. The 
trees were so still they might have been painted on a white sheet. Even 
the flowers did not move. No bird sang, nor could I detect the faintest 
suggestion of a breeze. It was so calm and lifeless that it made me shiver. 

] called aloud for Yuan Yung but my voice died out almost instantly 
without echo. I called again but it was useless. The air refused to take 
up my voice. I began to perspire as though some awful menace were 
at my heels. I was afraid to look back. It was ridiculous to succumb 
to nerves on such a perfect day. The sky was clear and on every hand 
1 was enveloped in beauty. It w^is .so beautiful that it was nauseating. 
I felt as though the very perfectness of the picture were stifling me, steal- 
ing my breath, binding me with chains. For a while I waited by the 
roadside, then I commenced to walk. Even my footfalls made no sound. 
It w'as an island of dreadful silence. On and on I w'andered. The road 
wound over a slight hill and then dipped into a forest, and I passed 
along it as though I were lost in a dream. All nature was soundless as 
though it had paused for some great event, perhaps to listen to the sing- 
ing of Lun Pei Lo. My mind at that moment was as clear as crystal. 
All the worthless dross of Life had been washed out. Flad Life stopped 
on the island when Lun Pei Lo vanished.'* Would the current of 
existence cease to flow onward until her return.? These were mad 
thoughts but at the moment they seemed logical enough. Sanity at best 
is but a relative condition. A man slightly mad seems normal as com- 
pared to a maniac. Few persons of the earth are mentally in absolute 
balance. Superstitions are slight forms of insanity and often one is de- 
clared insane simply because he has views which one cannot understand. 

There was something awesome about that soundless road. I was 
terrified. Many things there were as mysterious as the blue lake. I 
noticed that the few coral clouds in the sky did not move. Stationary 
also was the sun. It did not even seem to cast off heat as it blazed down. 
Neither was the air cold. The climate was neutral. I marveled at this 
but not nearly as much as at the fact that I cast no shadow. I had 
read that only the dead cast no shadows. It was an old belief. Ancient 
also was the saying that a man’s shadow is really his soul. When one 
casts no shadow one has lost one’s soul. I had never given credence to 
such fantasies, yet now that I cast no shadow I shuddered. Was I 
dead.? Was I a ghost.? I laughed mirthlessly at the bare thought, but no 
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'ound came from my lips. I, too, was voiceless, as soundless as the silent 
trees. Now I quickened my pace. 1 sped down the road as though pur- 
sued by the wrath of the gods. .\ly blood froze in my veins. My heart 
almost stopc>cd beating. My lips grew cold. The whole island seemed 
to be a seething menace, yet it was more beautiful than a landscape by 
(iorot. 

Soon I came to a Gray City, a deserted city, the weirdest place in 
which I had ever walked. It was as though some horrible plague had 
driven the inhabitants from tlicir homes. I roamctl through street after 
street of gray liouses, all deserted and dead. They stood somberly 
tnalignant like bleached bones from which all flesh had been torn by 
vultures. All were of peculiar dcsigtt, built like shelves, each floor with 
.> stone balcony, opening into rooms of yawnitig blackness. I, who had 
always hated noise and clamor, who had yearned for solitude, was ntiw 
crushed by the sight of that velvet silence. It enmeshed me as it lay 
alxjut me in folds. My tongue was parched and dry, my lips blistered 
and cracked. I drew my blackened tongue across my lips but it was 
without moisture. The rasping feel of it tnade me shudder. 

How long I wandered helplessly aboitt I do not know, but the nc.xt 
thing 1 remember I was standing iit front of a house. It was a gray 
house, a forbidding house, not one bit different from the others. Yet it 
arrested my attention. Something within me, what I know not, urged 
me to enter that house. It was a commantl more subtle than the per- 
fume of poppies, but 1 acceded to it without question. It was an onward 
urge that could not be disputed. 1 paused for a moment to get my 
courage sotnewhat into shape, theti I entered the house. At first the 
halls seemed as gloomy as a night fog, an effect heightened by my 
sudden transitioti from the glaring sunlight to the subdued shadows, but 
as my vision gradually cleared 1 grasfK'd at the vast splendor that lay 
before me. It was as though the city had been drained of all its grandeur 
until it was a drab thing in order that all the color and beauty might 
be concentrated into this one house. I knew instinctively that within, 
all the other houses would be as gray and colorless as their drab ex- 
teriors. A faint perfume hung on the still air, a perfume more lovely 
than any that had ever caressed my nostrils. It suggested the fabled 
grandeur and luxury of the Indies. Had gorgeous slave girls suddenly 
appeared to dance before me it would have caused me little surpri.se. 

.\11 about were rich rugs and ta[x;strics, rugs and draperies of every 
material and color. There were lamps and lanterns of all sha[X-s and 
sizes. Magnificent vases and small idols of solid gold, set with diamonds 
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and pearls and precious stones. On the flwr was a jade-green carpet 
more liixifrious than grass. 

In awe I passed through the rtxjms. liven though everything was as 
silent as death 1 walked slowly. It was hard to realize that 1 could not 
make a sound. All the furnishings of the rooms were in excellent con- 
dition so it was strange that 1 should associate the grim building with 
great age. Still the suggestion of age persisted. 

.At last I came to a room larger and highcr-vaultetl than any of 
the others. The wealth of the house now dimmed hy comparison to 
the wealth I found here. Only Gautier could do justice in description. 
It was so gorgeous that it stunned. There is more intoxication in a truly 
Iteautiful picture than in rare wine. Here the colors were more of one 
tone, blues of ext)uisite harmony, soft velvets and silks more fragile than 
cobwebs. Through a great window the sun splashed into the room in 
wondrous glory drenching everything with a soft yellow light. Nothing, 
I thought, could be more beautiful than this. .And yet almo.st imme- 
diately I changed my mind, for in a far corner I beheld the form of a 
lovely girl. Softly 1 bent over her and even as the loveliness of the 
other rooms had beeti dwarfed by comparison to the wealth of this one, 
so was the beauty of the great room dwarfed by comparison to the love- 
liness of Lun Pei Lo, for I knew that it was she. The .same voice that 
urged me to enter the house now accpiainted me with the name of the 
sleeping girl. Her eyes were closed but the lids were blue, canopied by 
lashes of wondrous length which caressed her checks. Like ivory was 
her skin, ivory which though pale seemed to glow with an inward pink 
coral light. Her lips were very red, softer and more fragrant than any 
flower. Lying there she seemed very young, little more than a child. 
Her body though (xtrfectly formed was small and fragile, and 1 longed 
to crush her in my arms as though she were indeed a flower. 

At that moment time ceased to lx: for me even .as it had ceased to 
lx for the other things upon the island. 1 simply stood and gazed down 
(.n the sleeping girl in open adoration. Never had 1 been as intense 
in my religious worship as I was in my worship of that girl. 

I tried to picture how gorgeous she mtist have been when those soft 
eyes were 0 [xn. My foreheatl throbbed. I was as much a slave as anv of 
the hertxs told about in Greek legend. I longed to rouse Lun Pci Lo 
from her .sleep, to hear her sing, to behold her smile. For the moment 
I forgot that the island was more silent than the heart of the Great 
Desert. That moment was the turning-point in my life. 1 knew' that 
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liaving once seen the loveliness of Lun Pei everything would lie 
changed thereafter. 

My reveries were interrupted by a sudden dull murmur. It came like 
a shock. The house trembled as though it were alxiut to awaken from a 
long sleep. It sounded more frightful to me than if it had laecn at drum- 
pitch. At last the menace which I had felt was about to confront me. 
I wished to flee but 1 could not leave little Ltin Pei Lo to the mercies 
of unknown, invisihle terrors. I hesitated for a moment only, then I 
seized her in my arms. At onee the most aw'ful thing happenetl that 
man could dream of. Her form was as light as air, as light as though 
it were but a shell, and ,as I drew her to me, she crumbled into dust 
even as mummies ofttimes crumble that have liccn hidden for centuries 
in Egy'ptian tombs. One moment she had lain before me as lovely as 
any flower, the next she was but dust at my feet. Dully I stood and 
gazed down tijxjn the spot where she had vanished. The lovely face was 
gone never to return. Mechanically 1 stooped and picked up a large Ifliie- 
purple amethyst which had hung from a golden chain about her neck. 

And now the murmu rings increa.sed to a mighty roar, a roar that 
shattered the crystal silence into a thousand tinkling fragments. It was 
the last thing that cut the thread of my rationality. Stark raving mad 
1 rushed from the house. The spell of the canopy of silence was broken. 
Echo ran rampant throughout the island. 'I'hc trees began to sway. 
'I'hey seemed to be moaning. Pell-mell I rushed up a white winding 
road, until 1 emerged on a shelf of rock overhanging the deep blue 
Lake. Not for^a moment did I hesitate but leaped into space. Death 
Itself w’as preferable to the un.seen horrors of that island. As I plunged 
into the lake it was like plunging into the sky. 

•Mercifully at that moment unconsciousness closed in about me. It 
was the end, I thought, and I was glad. Perhaps in death I could join 
the lovely little Lun Pci Lo. 

When I again opened my eyes all was blacknc.ss alxiut me. 1 could 
not see a foot in any direction. My head throbbed dully and a nauseat- 
ing .sweet fragrance floated to my nostril.s. For one wild moment I 
icllcctcd that I must be at the bottom of the Blue Lake. But I dismissed 
that thought almost instantly. My brain w’as somewhat in balance 
and I was beginning to think sanely again. I felt alxiiit me until my 
hand encountered that which was evidently a curtain. 1 pushed it slowly 
aside and beheld an okl Chinaman seated beside a table on which a 
Iccble lamp burned. He was rolling some black gummy pellets. I 
watchcrl him intensely for a while then 1 arose and walked over to his 
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side. My knees were stifT, my legs were as wobbly as though 1 were a 
hundred years old. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked, “how I happen to be here.^” 

He shook his head. “How can I.^” said he slowly. “Though un- 
doubtedly you arc here for the same thing that all others come for — 
opium.” 

i'was in a quandary. “How long have I been here.’” I asked. 

“Who knows.’” he droned, shrugging his shoulders. “Perhaps two 
days, perhaps three. What docs it matter, anyway.’ Since that which 
has gone belongs to the past, why ponder over it.’” 

I drew two gold pieces from [XKket. He eyed them greedily as I 
jingled them in my palm. “Who brotight me here’” ] persisted. 

He twisted his shrunken lips with his fingers. His eyes narrowed 
with the great effort of thinking, then he said, “A man who W'as tall 
and thin, so high that he might have been the shadow of a pestilence.” 

1 slid one of the gold pieces across the table to him and wifhotit pre- 
liminaries 1 told him of my adventures on the island of the Blue Lake. 

When I had finished, he eyed me queerly. “Of course you have been 
steeped in opium for days,” he said, “and your story cannot be given 
credence but at least it is odd for we of China have an old legend about 
Lun Pei Lo who lived over two thousand years ago. She w'as a great 
singer. It was she who introduced melody into China. According to the 
legend a wizard fell in love with her and carried her away. He was 
captivated by her. He brought her flowers and jewels and wrought 
gold in profusion hut it failed to make her happy. He worshipped her 
as the earth worships the sun but to no avail. She pined for the lover 
of her childhocKl. Daily she grew thinner and thinner until her life 
was almost extinct. In despair the wizard changed her lover into a reed 
which ever after grew beside the Blue Lake. Such is the legend. You 
must have been thinking of it when you came to this house and it 
became sweetly entwined in your dreams.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I said slowly, but I did not tell him that at 
that very moment I held in my hand a gorgeous hluc-ptirple amethyst 
which little Lun Pci H) had once worn upon her breast. 


]n 1929 appeared an ortinibus volume entitled "The Colleeted Short Stories 
oj II. C. Wells,” in whose pages appeared all those shorter gems of fantastic 
conjecture the old master had ever turned out. In 1932 one more tale came 
from the pen of “the father of modern science- fiction," the following story. 
Too late for inclusion, it has never appeared in any boo\ or collection since 
its original magazine debut. You will agree after reading the "Queer Story,” 
that Wells' final fantasy is the equal of any of his earlier short stories — with 
a peculiarly modern touch all its own. 
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CALL this a Queer Story because 
it is a story without an explanation. When I first heard it, in scraps, 
from Brownlow I found it queer and incredible. But — it refuses to 
remain incredible. After resisting and then questioning’and scrutinizing 
and falling back before the evidence, after rejecting all his evidence as 
an elaborate mystification and refusing to hear any more about it, and 
then being drawn to reconsider it by an irresistible curiosity and so 
going through it all again, 1 have been forced to the conclusion that 
Brownlow, so far as he can tell the truth, has been telling the truth. 
But it remains queer truth, queer and exciting to the imagination. The 
more credible his story becomes the queerer it is. It troubles my mind. 

I am fevered by it, infected not with germs but with notes of interro- 
gation and unsatisfied curiosity. 

Brownlow is, I admit, a cheerful spirit. 1 have known him to tell lies. 
But I have never known him to do anything so clalxtrate and sustained 
as this affair, if it is a mystification, would have to be. He is incapable 
of anything so elaborate and sustained. He is too lazy and ea.sy-going 
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for aiiylliing of the sort. And lie would have laughed. At some stage 
he would have laughed and given the whole thing away. And after 
all there is his hit of newspaper in cvidetice — and the .scrap of an 
addressed wrapper. . . . 

I realized it will damage this story for many readers that it opens with 
Hrownlow in a state very definitely on the gayer side of sobriety. He 
was not in a mood for cool and calculated observation, much less for 
accurate record. He was seeing things in an exhilarated manner. He 
was disposed to sec them and greet them cheerfully and let them slip 
by out of attention. The limitations of time and space lay uix>n him. 
It was after midnight, fde had been dining with friends. 

I have inquired what friends — and satisfied myself uix>n one or two 
obvious possibilities of that dinner party. They were, he said to me, 
■ just friends. They hadn’t anything to do with it.” 1 don’t usually 
push past an assurance of this sort, but 1 made an exception in this ca.se. 
I watched my man and took a chance of repeating the question. There 
was nothing out of the ordinary about that dinner party, unless it was 
the fact that it was an unusually good dinner party. The host was 
Redpath Baynes, the solicitor, and the dinner was in his house in St. 
John’s Wood. Gifford, of the Evening Telegraph , whom I know slight- 
ly, was, 1 found, present, and from him I got all I wanted to know. 
There was much bright and discursive talk and Hrownlow had been 
inspired to give an imitation of his aunt, Lady Clitherholme, reproving 
an inconsiderate plumber during some re-building operations at Clithcr- 
holme. This early memory had Itccn received with considerable merri- 
ment — he was always very good about his aunt. Lady Clitherholme — 
and Brownlow had departed obviously elated by this little social success 
and the general geniality of the occasion. Had they talked, I asked, 
about the Future, or Einstein, or J. W. Dunne, or any such high and 
.'erious topic at that party? They had not. Had they discussed the 
modern newspa|>cr? No. There had been nobody whom one could 
call a practical joker at this party, and Brownlow had gone off alone in 
a taxi. That is what I was most desirous of knowing. He had been 
duly delivered by his taxi at the main entrance to Sussex Court. 

Nothing untoward is to be recorded of his journey in the lift to the 
fifth floor of Sussex Court. The liftman on duty noted nothing excep- 
tional. 1 asked if Brownlow said, “Good night.” The liftman docs not 
remember. “Usually he says Night O,” reflected the liftman — manifestly 
(ioing his laest and with nothing particular to recall. And there the 
fruits of my inquiries alxaut the condition of Brownlow on this particu- 
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lar evening conclude. The re.st of the story comes directly from him. 
My investigations arrive only at this: he was certainly not drunk. But 
he was lifted a little out of our normal harsh and grinding contact with 
the immediate realities of e.xistence. Life was glowing softly and warmly 
in him, and the unexpected could happen brightly, easily, and accept- 
ably. 

He went down the long pa.s,sage with its red car|)et, its clear light, 
,'nd its occasional oaken doors, each with its artistic brass number. I 
have been down that passage with him on several occasions. It was his 
custom to enliven that corridor by raising his hat gravely as he passeil 
each entrance, saluting his unknown and invisible neighlxiurs, address- 
ing them softly but distinctly by playful if .sometimes slightly indecorous, 
names of his own devising, expressing good wishes or paying them 
little compliments. 

He came at last to his own door, number 49, and let himself in with- 
ottt serious difficulty. He switched on his hall light. Scattered on the 
polished floor and invading his Chinese carpet were a number of letters 
and circulars, the evening's mail. His parlourmaid-hou,sekceper, who 
slept in a rtxim in another part of the building, had been taking her 
evening out, or these letters would have been gathered up and put on the 
desk in his bureau. As it was, they lay on the fliKir. He closed his door 
behind him or it closed of its own accord; he took off his coat and wrap, 
placed his hat on the head of the Greek charioteer whose bust adorns his 
hall, and set himself to pick up liis letters. 

This also he succeeded in doing without misadventure. He was a little 
annoyed to miss the Evening Standard. It is his custom, he stiys, to 
subscribe for the afternoon edition of the Star to read at tea-time and 
also for the final edition of the Evening Standard to turn over the last 
thing at night, if only on account of Low’s cartoon. He gathered up all 
these envelopes and packets and took them with him into his little 
sitting-room. There he turned on the electric heater, mixed him.self a 
whisky-and-.soda, went to his bedroom to put on soft slippers and replace 
his smoking jacket by a frogged jacket of llama, wool, returned to his 
sitting-room, lit a cigarette, and sat down in his arm-chair by the reading 
lamp to examine his correspondence. He recalls all these details very 
exactly. They were routines he had repeated scores of times. 

Brownlow’s is not a preoccupied mind; it goes out to things. He is 
one of those buoyant extroverts who open and read all their letters and 
circulars whenever they can get hold of them. In the daytime his secre- 
tary intercepts and deals with most of them, but at night he escapes 
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from her control and does what he pleases, that is to say, he oix-ns 
everything. 

He ripped various envelopes. Here was a formal acknowledgement 
of a business letter he had dictated the day before, there was a letter 
from his solicitor asking for some details about a settlement he was 
making, there was an offer from some unknown gentleman with an 
aristocratic name to lend him money on his note of hand alone, and 
there was a notice about a proposed new wing to his club. “Same old 
stuff. What bores they all are!” He was always hoping, like every man 
who is proceeding across the plain of middle-age, that his correspondence 
would contain agreeable surprises — and it never did. Then, as he put it 
to me, inter alia, he picked up the remarkable newspaper. 

It was different in appearance from an ordinary newspaper, but not 
so different as not to be recognizable as a newspaper, and he was sur- 
prised, he says, not to have observed it before. It was enclosed in a 
wrapper of pale green, but it was unstamped; apparently it had been 
delivered not by the [Xtstman, but by some other hand. (This wrapitcr 
still exists; 1 have seen it.) He had already torn it off before he noted 
that he was not the addressee. 

For a moment or so he remained looking at this address, which struck 
him as just a little odd. It was printed in rather unusual type: “Evan 
O’Hara Mr., Sussex Court 49.” 

“Wrong name,” said Mr. Brownlow; “Right address. Rummy. Sus- 
sex Court 49 . . . ’S]X)se he’s got tny Evening Standard . . . ’Change no 
robbery.” 

He put the torn wrapper with his unanswered letters and opened out 
the newspaper. 

The title of the paper was printed in large slightly ornamental black- 
green letters that might have come from a kindred fount to that re- 
sponsible for the address. But, as he read it, it was the Evening Stan- 
dard! Or, at least, it was the “Even Standrd.” “Silly,” said Brownlow. 
“It’s some damn Irish paper. Can’t spell— anything— these Irish . . 

He had, I think, a [lassing idea, suggested perhaps by the green 
wrapper and the green ink, that it was a lottery stunt from Duhlin. 

Still, if there was anything to read he meant to read it. He surveyed 
the front page. Across this ran a streamer headline: “WIETON BOR- 
ING REACHES SEVEN MILES: SUCCES ASSURED.” 

“No,” said Brownlow. “It must be oil . . . Illiterate lot these oil chaps 
— leave out the ‘s’ in ‘success.’ ” 

He held the paper down on his knee for a moment, reinforced him- 
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self by a drink, icx;k and lit a second cigarette, and then leant back in 
his chair to take a dispassionate view of any oil-share pushing that 
might be afoot. 

lint it wasn't an affair of oil. It was, it began to dawn upon him, 
.something stranger than oil. He found himself surveying a real evening 
newspaper, which was dealing so far as he could see at the first onset, 
with the affairs of another world 

He had for a moment a feeling as though he and his arm-chair and 
his little sitting-room were afloat in a vast space and then it all seemed to 
become firm and solid again. 

This thing in his hands was plainly and indisputably a printetl new.s- 
paper. It was a little fHd in its letterpress, and it didn’t feel or rustle 
like ordinary paper, but newspaper it was. It was printed in either three 
or four columns — for the life of him he cannot rememher which — and 
there were column headlines under the page streamer. It had a sort of 
art-nouveau affair at the bottom of one column that might be an ad- 
vertisement (it showed a woman in an impossibly big hat), and in the 
upper left-hand corner was an unmistakable weather chart of Western 
Europe, with coloured i.sobars, or isotherms, or whatever they are, and 
the inscription: “Tomorrow’s Weather.” 

And then he remarked the date. The date was November 10th, 1971! 

“Steady on,” said Brownlow. “Damitall! Steady on.” 

He held the paper sideways, and then straight again. The date re- 
mained November 10th, 1971. 

He got up in a state of immense perplexity and put the paper down. 
I'or a moment he felt a little afraid of it. Ele rubbed his forehead. 
“Haven’t been doing a Rip Van Winkle, by any chance, Brownlow, my 
boy.V’ he said. Ele picked up the pa(x;r again, walked out into his hall 
and looked at himself in the hall mirror. He was reassured to see no 
signs of advancing age, but the expression of mingled consternation and 
amazement igxtn his flushed face struck him suddenly as being undigni- 
fied and unwarrantable. He laughed at himself, but not uncontrollably. 
Then he stared blankly at that familiar countenance “I must be half- 
way tordii" he said, that being his habitual facetious translation of 
“screwed.” On the console table was a little respectable-looking adjust- 
able calendar bearing witness that the date was November 10th, 1931. 

“D’you see.V’ he .said, shaking the queer newspaper at it reproachfully. 
“I ought to have spotted you for a hoax ten minutes ago. Moosing trick, 
to say the least of it. I suppose they’ve made Low editor for a night, and 
he’s had this idea. Eh.?” 
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He felt lie had been taken in, but that the joke was a j^ood one. And, 
with quite unusual anticipations of entertainment, he returned to his 
arm-chair. A j^ood idea it was, a paper forty years ahead. Good fun if 
It was well done. I'or a time nothinj;; but the sounds of a newspaper 
being turned over and Hrownlow’s breathing can have broken the silence 
of the flat. 

Regarded as an imaginative creation, he found the thing almost too 
well done. Every time he turned a page he ex[>ected the sheet to break 
out into laughter and give the whole thing away. But it did nothing 
of the kind. From being a mere quip, it became an immen,se and 
amusing, if [serhaps a little over-elaborate, lark. And then, as a lark, it 
passed from stage to stage of incredibility until, as anything but the 
thing it professed to be, it was incredible altogether. It must have cost 
far more than an ordinary number All sorts of colours were used, and 
suddenly he came upon illustrations that went beyond amazement; they 
were in the colours of reality. Never in his life had he seen such colour 
printing — and the buildings and scenery and costumes in the pictures 
were strange. Strange and yet credible. They were colour photographs 
of actuality, forty years from now. He could not believe anything else 
of them. Doubt could not exist in their presence. 

His mind had swung back, away from the stunt-number idea alto- 
gether. This paper in his hand would not simply be costly beyond 
dreaming to produce. At any price it could not be produced. All this 
present world could not produce such an object as this paper he held 
in his hand. He was quite capable of realizing that. 

He sat turning the sheet over and — quite mechanically — drinking 
whisky. His sceptical faculties were largely in suspense; the barriers 
of criticism were down. His mind could now accept the idea that he 
was reading a newspaper of forty years ahead without further protest. 

It had been addressed to Mr. Evan O’Hara, and it had come to him. 
Well and gocxl. This Evan O'Hara evidently knew how to get ahead 
of things. . . . 

I doubt if at that time Brownlow found anything very wonderful 
in the situation. 

Yet it was, it continues to be, a very wonderful situation. The wonder 
of it mounts to my head as 1 write. Only gradually have I been able to 
build up this picture of Brownlow turning over that miraculous sheet, 
so that I can believe it myself. And you will understand how, as the 
thing flickered between credibility and incredibility in my mind, 1 asked 
him, partly to justify or confute a vast expanding and, at last, devour- 
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iii;> curiosity: “Wliat was there in it? What did it have to say?” At 
the same time, I found myself trying to catch him out in his story, 
and also asking him for every particular he could give me. 

What was there in it? In other words, what will the world be doing 
forty years from now? That was the stupendous scale of the vision, (jf 
which Brownlow was afTorded a glimp.se. 1 he world forty years from 
now! I lie awake at nights thinking of all that pa|x:r might have re- 
vealed to us. Much it did reveal, but there is hardly a thing it reveals that 
docs not chtinge at once into a constellation of riddles. When first he told 
me about the thing I wa.s — it is, I admit, an enormous pity — intensely 
sceptical. 1 asked him qtiestions in what people call a “nasty” manner. 
1 was ready — as my manner made plain to him— to jump down his 
throat with “But that’s preposterous!” at the very first slip. And 1 had 
an engagement that carried me olT at the end of half an hour. 

But the thing had already got hold of my imagination, and 1 rang up 
Brownlow before tea-time, and was biting at this “t]ueer story” of his 
again. That afternoon he was sulking because of my morning’s dis- 
liclicf, and he tolil me very little. “1 was drunk and dreaming, 1 sup- 
l.'ose,” he said. 'Tm beginning to doubt it all myself.” In the night it 
(Kcurred to me for the first time that, if he was not allowed to tell and 
put on record what he had seen, he might become both confused and 
sceptical about it himself. Fancies might mi.\ up with it. He might 
hedge and alter to get it more credible. Next day, therefore, 1 lunched 
•ind spent the afternoon with him, and arranged to go down into Surrey 
for the weekend. I managed to dispel his huffiness with me. My grow- 
ing keenness restored his. There we set ourselves in earnest, first of all 
to recover everything he could remember about his newspaper and then 
to form some coherent idea of the world aboitt which it was telling. 

It is jxtrhaps a little banal to say we were not trained men for the job. 
For who could be considered trained for such a job as we were at- 
tempting? What facts was he to pick out as important and how were 
they to be arranged? We wanted to know everything we could alwur 
1971; and the little facts and the big facts crow'ded on one another and 
offended against each other. 

The streamer headline across the page about that seven-mile Wilton 
boring, is, to my mind, one of the most significant items in the story. 
About that we are fairly clear. It referred, .says Brownlow, to a series of 
attempts to tap the supply of heat Ixmeath the surface of the earth. 1 
asked various questions. “It was explained, y’know,” said Brownlow, 
and smiled and held out a hand with twiddling lingers. 
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“It was explained, all right. Old system, they said, was to go down 
from a few hundred feet to a mile or so and bring up coal and burn 
it. Go down a bit dec[rer, and there’s no need to bring up and burn 
anything. Just get heat it.self straightway. Comes up of its own accord — 
under its own steam. Sec.’ Simple. 

“They were making a big fuss about it,” he added. “It wasn't only 
the streamer headline; there was a leading article in big type. What 
was it headed? Ah! The Age of Combustion Has Ended!” 

Now that is plainly a very big event for mankind, caught in mid- 
happening. November 10th, 1971. And the way in which Hrownlow 
describes it as being handled, shows clearly a world much more pre- 
occupied by economic es.scntials than the world of today, and dealing 
with them on a larger scale and in a Ixtlder spirit. 

That excitement about tapping the central reservoirs of heat, Hrown- 
low was very definite, was not the only symptom of an increase in 
practical economic interest and intelligence. There was much more 
space given to scientific work and to inventions than is given in any 
contemporary pafx;r. There were diagrams and mathematical symbols, 
he says, but he did not look into them very closely because he could not 
get the hang of them. "Frightfidly highbrow, some of it,” he said. 

A more intelligent world for our grandchildren evidently, and also, as 
the pictures testified, a healthier and happier world. 

“The fashions kept you looking,” said Hrownlow, going off at a tan- 
gent, “all coloured up as they were.” 

“Were they elalxtrate?” I asked. 

“Anything hut,” he said. 

H is description of these costumes is vague. The people depicted in 
the social illustrations and in the advertisements seemed to have reducetl 
body clothing — I mean things like vests, pants, socks and so forth — to a 
minimum. Hreast and chest went bare. There seem to have Irccn tre- 
mendously exaggerated wristlets, mostly on the left arm and going as 
far up as the elbow, (trovided with gadgets which served the purpose 
of pockets. Nfost of these armlets seem to have been very decorative, 
almost like little shields. And then, usually, there was an immense hat, 
often rolled up and carried in the hand, and long cloaks of the loveliest 
colours and evidently akso of the most beautiful soft material, which 
either trailed front a sort of gorget or were gathered up and wrapped 
about the naked body, or were belted up or thrown over the shoulders. 

There were a number of pictures of crowds from various parts of the 
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world. “The |>coi')le looked fine,” said 15rowiilow. “Prosperous, you 
know, and uirstanding. Some of the women — just lovely.” 

My mind went off to India. W’hat was happening in India? 

Brownlow could not remember anything very much about India. 
“.Vnkor,” said Brownlow. “That’s not India, is it?” There had been 
some sort of Carnival going on amidst “perfectly lovely” buildings in 
the sunshine of Ankor. 

The people there were brownish peojrle but they were dressed very 
much like the people in other parts of the world. 

I found the jiolitician stirring in me. Was there really nothing about 
India? Was he sure of that? There was certainly nothing that had left 
any impression in Brownlow’s mind. And Soviet Russia? “Not as 
Soviet Russia,” said Brownlow. All that trouble had ceased to he a 
matter of daily interest. “And how was France getting on with Ger- 
many?” Brownlow could not recall a mention of cither of these two great 
[xjwcrs. Nor of the British Empire as such, nor of the U.S.A. There 
was no mention of any interchanges, communications, ambassadors, 
conferences, competitions, comparisons, stresses in which these govern- 
ments figured, so far as he could remember. He racked his hrains. I 
thought perhaps all that had been going on so entirely like it goes on 
today — and has been going on for the last hundred years — that he had 
run his eyes over the passages in question and that they had left no dis- 
tinctive impression on his mind. But he is positive that it was not like 
tliat. “All that stuff was washed out,” he said. He is unshaken in his 
assertion that there were no elections in progress, no notice of Parlia- 
ment or politicians, no mention of Geneva or anything about armaments 
or war. All those main interests of a contemporary journal seemed to 
have been among the “washed out” stuff. It isn’t that Brownlow didn’t 
notice them very much; he is positive they were not there. 

Now to me this is a very wonderful thing indeed. It means, I take it, 
that in only forty years from now the great game of sovereign states 
will be over. It looks also as if the parliamentary game will be over, and 
as if some quite new method of handling human alTairs will have been 
adopted. Not a word of patriotism or nationalism; not a word of party, 
not an allusion. But in only forty years! W’hilc half the human beings 
already alive in the world will still lx; living! You cannot believe it for 
a moment. Nor could I, if it wasn’t for two little torn scraps of (laper. 
These, as I will make clear, leave me in a state of — how can I put it? — 
incredulous belief. 

After all, in 1831 very few people thought of railway or steamship 
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travel, and in 1871 you could already go around the world in eighty days 
hy steam, and send a telegram in a few minutes to nearly every part of 
the earth. Who would have thought of that in 1831? Revolutions in 
human life, when they begin to come, can come very fast. Our ideas 
and methods change faster than we know. 

Hut just forty years! 

It was not only that there was this absence of national politics frt)m 
that evening paper, but there was something else still more fundamental. 
Business, we Ixjth think, finance that is, was not in evidence, at least 
upon anything like contcm|X)rary lines. We are not quite stire of that, 
but that is our impression. There was no list of Stock Exchange prices, 
for example, no City page, and nothing in its place. I have suggested 
already that Brownlow just turned that page over, and that it was suffi- 
ciently like what it is today that he passed and forgot it. I have put that 
suggestion to him. Btit he is quite sure that that was not the case. Like 
most of us nowadays, he is watching a number of his investments rather 
nervously, and he is convinced he looked for the City article. 

November 10th, 1971, may have been Monday — there seems to have 
been some readjustment of the months and the days of the week; that is 
a detail into whieh 1 will not enter now — hut that will not account for 
the absence of any City news at all. That also, it seems, will be washed 
out forty years from now. 

Is there some tremendous revolutionary smash-up ahead, then? Which 
will put an dnd to investment and speculation? Is the world going 
Bolshevik? In the paper, anyhow, there was no sign of, or reference 
to, anything of that kiml. Yet against this idea of some stti[-)cndous 
economic revolution we have the fact that here forty years ahead is a 
familiar London evening paper still tumbling into a private individual’s 
lettcr-lx)x in the most uninterrupted manner. Not much stiggcstittn of 
a sfKial smash-up there. Much stronger is the effect of immcn.se changes 
which have come about bit by bit, day by day, and hour by hour, with- 
out any sort of revolutionary jolt, as morning or springtime comes to 
the world. 

These futile speculations are irresistible. 'I'he reader must forgive me 
them. Let me return to our story. 

There had been a picture of a landslide ne.tr Ventimiglia and one of 
some new chemical works at Salzburg, and there had been a picture t)f 
fighting going on near Irkutsk. (Of that picture, as I will tell presently, 
a fading scrap survives.) “Now that was callcil— ” Brownlow made an 
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c-fTort, and snapped his fingers triumphantly. “ — ‘Round-up of Brigands 
by Federal Police.’ ” 

“]Vhat Federal Police?” I asked. 

“There you have me,” said Brownlow. “The fellows on Ixjth sides 
looked mostly Chinese, but there were one or two taller fellows, who 
might have been Americans or Ih ilish or Scandinavians. 

“What filled a lot of the paper,” said Brownlow, suddenly, “was gor- 
illas. There was no end of fuss about gorillas. Not so much as about 
that Ijoring, but still a lot of fuss. Photographs. A map. A special 
article and some paragraphs.” 

The paper had, in fact, announced the death of the last gorilla. Crm- 
siderable resentment was displayed at the tragedy that had happened in 
the .African gorilla re.servc. The gorilla population of the svorld had 
been dwindling for many years. In 1931 it had been estimated at nine 
hundred. When the Federal Board took over it had shrunken to three 
hundred. 

“What Federal Board?” I a.sked. 

Brownlow knew no more than 1 did. When he read the phrase, it had 
.seemed all right somehow. Apparently this Board had had too much to 
do all at once, and insufficient resources. I had the impression at first 
that it must be some .sort of conservation board, improvised under panic 
conditions, to save the rare creatures of the world threatened with ex- 
tinction. The gorillas had not been sufficiently observed and guarded, 
and they had been swept out of existence suddenly by a new and malig- 
nant form of influenza. The thing had happened practically before it 
was remarked. The paper was clamoring for inquiry and drastic 
changes of reorganization. 

This Federal Board, whatever it might be, seemed to be something 
tjf very considerable importance in the ye^r 1971. Its name turnetl up 
again in an article of afforestation. This interested Brownlow consider- 
ably Isccause he has large holdings in lumber companies. This Federal 
Board was apparently not only responsible for the maladies of wild gor- 
illas but also for the plantation of trees in — just note these names!— 
Canada, New York State, Siberia, Algiers, and the East Coast of 
England, and it was arraigned for various negligences in combating 
in.sect [rests and various fungoid plant diseases. It jumped all our con- 
temporary boundaries in the most astonishing way. Its range was woi Id- 
wide. “In spite of tlie recent additional restrictions put u(x>n the u.se 
of big timber in building and furnishing, there is a plain possibility of 
a shortage of shelter timber and of rainfall in nearly all the threatened 
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rcj;ions for 1985 onward. Admittedly the Federal Board has come late 
into its task, from the bcRinnin)' its work has Ireen urgency work; but 
in view of the lucid re|X)rt prcparctl hy the James Clommi.ssion, there is 
little or no excuse for the inaggressiveness and ovcr-confiilencc it has 
displayed.” 

J am able to quote this particular article iKcausc as a matter of fact 
it lies before me as 1 write. It is indeed, as 1 will explain, all that remains 
of this remarkable newspaper. 'Fhe rest has been destroyed and all we 
can ever know t)f it now is tlirough Brownlow's sound but not absolutely 
trustworthy memory. 

•My mind, as the days pass, hangs on to that Federal Board. Docs 
that phrase mean, as just [xissibly it may mean, a world federation, a 
scientific control of all human life only forty years from now.^ I find 
that idea — staggering. I have always believed that the world was des- 
tined to unify — ‘‘Parliament of M.inkind and Confetleration of the 
N\'orld,” as Tennyson put it — but 1 have always supposed that the prwess 
would take centuries. But then my time sense is poor. My disjiosition 
has always liccn to underestimate the pace of change. 1 wrote in l‘>00 
that there would be airplanes “in fifty years’ time.” And the confounded 
things were huzzing alxiut everywhere and carrying passengers Ixfore 
1920. 

Ixt me tell very briefly of the rest of that evening paper. There seemed 
to lx a lot of s|x)rt and fashion; much alxiut .something called “Spectacle” 
--with pictures — a lot of illustrated criticism of decorative art and par- 
ticularly of architecture. The architecture in the pictures he saw was 
“towering — kind of magnificent. (Ircat blocks of buildings. New York, 
htit more .so and all run together” . . . Unfortunately he canot sketch. 
There were sections devoted to something he couldn’t understand, but 
which he thinks was some sort of “radio programme stuff.” 

.Ml that suggests a sort of advanced human life very much like the 
life we lead today, possibly rather brighter and better. 

But here is something — different. 

“The birth-rate,” said Brownlow searching his mind, “was seven in 
the thousand.” 

1 exclaimetl. The lowest birth-rates in Europe now are sixteeti or more 
per thousand. The Russian birth-rate is forty jxr thousand, and falling 
slowly. 

“It was seven,” said Brownlow. “Exactly seven. 1 noticed it. In a 
paragraph.” 

But what birth-rate, 1 asked. The British.^ The European.^ 
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“It said ilic birth-rate,” said Brownlow. “just that.” 

That I think is the most tantalizing item of all this strange glimpse 
of the world of our grandchildren. A birth-rate of seven in the thou- 
sand does not mean a fi.xed world population; it means a [xtpnlation 
that is being reduced at a very rapid rate — unless the death-rate has 
gone still lower. Quite (xissibly people will not be dying so much then, 
but living very much longer. On that Brownlow could throw no light. 
'The peoide in the jtictures did not kxtk to him an “old lot.” There were 
plenty of children and young or young-looking [people about. 

“But Brownlow,” I said, “wasn’t there any crime 

“Rather,” said Brownlow. “They had a big poisoning case on, but it 
was jolly hard to follow. You know how it is with these crimes. Unless 
you’ve read alx)Ut it from the beginning, it’s hard to get the hang of 
the situation. No newspa|>er has found out that for every crime it ought 
to give a summary up-to-date every day — and forty years ahead they 
hadn’t. Or they aren’t going to. Whichever way you like to put it. 

“There were several crimes and what newspapermen call stories,” he 
resumed; “personal stories. What struck me about it was that they 
seemed to be more sympathetic than our reporters, more concerned 
with the motives and less with just finding someone out. What you 
might call psychological — so to sfieak.” 

“Was there anything about books.^” I asked him. 

“I don’t remember anything about books,” he said. . . . 

And that is all. E.xcept for a few trifling details such as a possible 
thirteenth month inserted in the year, that is all. It is intolerably tanta- 
lizing. That is the substance of lirownlow’s account of his newspaper. 
He read it — as one might read any newspaper. He was just in that 
state of alcoholic comfort when nothing is incredible and so nothing 
is really wonderful. He knew he was reading an evening newspaper of 
forty years ahead and he sat in front of his fire, and snioked and sipped 
his drink and was no more (icrturbed than he would have been if he hatl 
been reading an imaginative book alxiut the future. 

Suddenly his little brass clock pinged Two. 

He got up and yawned. He put that astounding, that miraculous 
newspaper down as he was wont to put any old newspaper down; he 
carried off his correspondence to the desk in his bureau, and with the 
swift laziness of a very tired man he dropped his clothes about his room 
anyhow and went to bed. 

But somewhere in the night he woke up feeling thirsty and grey- 
minded. He lay awake and it came to him that something very strange 
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had (Kcurrcd to him. His mintJ went back to the idea that he had been 
taken in by a very ingenious fabrication. He got up for a drink of 
Vichy water and a liver tablet, he put his head in cold water and found 
himself sitting on his bed towelling his hair and doubling whether lie 
had really seen those photographs in the very colours of reality itself, or 
whether he had imagined them. Al.so running through his mind was 
the thought that the approach of a world timber famine for 1985 was 
something likely to affect his investments and particularly a trust he was 
setting up on behalf of an infant in whom he was interested. It might 
be wise, he thought, to put more into timber. 

He went back down the corridor to his sitting-room. He sat there 
in his dressing-gown, turning over the marvelous sheets. There it was 
in his hands complete in every page, not a corner torn. Some sort of 
auto-hypnosis, he thought, might be at work, but certainly the pictures 
seemed as real as kxiking out of a window. After he had stared at them 
some time he went back to the timber paragraph. He felt he must keep 
that. I don’t know if you will understand how his mind worked— for 
my own part 1 can sec at once how perfectly irrational and entirely 
natural it was — but he took this marvellous paper, creased the page in 
t|ucstion, tore off this particidar article and left the rest. He returned 
very drowsily to his bedroom, put the scrap of paper on his dressing- 
table, got into bed and dropped off to sleep at once. 

When he awoke again it was nine o’cltKk; his morning tea was un- 
lasted by his bedside and the room was full of sunshine. His parlor- 
maid-housekeeper had just re-entered the room. 

"You were sleeping ,so peacefully,” she said; “I couldn't bear to wake 
you. Shall 1 get you a frc.sh cup of tea.?” 

Brownlow tlid not answer. He was trying to think of something 
strange that had happened. 

She repeated her que-stion. 

“No. I’ll come and have breakfast in my dressing-gown before my 
bath,” he said, and she went out of the room. 

'I’hcn he saw the scrap of paix-r. 

In a moment he was running down the corridor to the sitting-room. 
' I left a newsfiaper,” he said. “I left a newspaper.” 

She came in response to the commotion he made. 

newspaper.^” she said. “It’s been gone this two hours, down the 
chute, with the dust and things.” 

Brownlow had a moment of extreme consternation. 
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He invoked his God. “I wanted it }(ept!" he shouted. “I wanted it 
kept." 

“But how was / to know you wanted it kept?” 

“But didn’t you notice it was a very extraordinary-looking news- 
paper?” 

“I’ve got none too much time to dust out this flat to be looking at 
newspa[>crs,” she said. “I thought 1 saw some colored photographs of 
Ixtthing ladies and chorus girls in it, but that’s no concern of mine. It 
didn’t seem a pro()cr newspaper to me. How was I to know you’d be 
wanting to look at them again this morning?” 

“I must get that newspaper back,” said Brownlow. “It’s — it’s vitally 
im(X)rtant. ... If all Sus.sex Court has to be held up 1 want that news- 
paper back.” 

“I’ve never known a thing come up that chute again,” said his house- 
keeper, “that’s once gone down it. But I’ll telephone down, sir, and see 
what can be done. Most of that stuff goes right into the hot-water fur- 
nace, they say. . i .” 

It does. The newspaper had gone. 

Brownlow came near raving. By a vast effort of self-control he sat 
down and consumed his cooling breakfast. He kept on saying, “Oh, 
my God!” as he did so. In the midst of it he got up to recover the 
.scrap of paper from his bedroom, and then found the wrapper addressed 
to Evan O’Hara among the overnight letters on his bureau. That seemed 
an almost maddening confirmation. The thing had happened. 

Presently after he had breakfasted, he rang me up to aid his baffled 
mind. 

1 found him at his bureau with the two bits of paper before him. 
He did not speak. He made a solemn gesture. 

“What is it?” I asked, standing before him. 

“Tell me,” he said. “Tell me. What are these objects? It’s serious. 
Either — ” He left the sentence unfinished. 

I picked up the torn wrappter first and felt its texture. “Evan O Hara, 
Mr.,” I read. 

“Yes. Sussex Court, 49. Eh?” 

“Right,” I agreed and stared at him. 

"That's not hallucination, eh?” 

1 shook my head. 

“And now this?” His hand trembled as he held out the cutting. 1 
took it. 

“Odd,” I said. 1 stared at the black-green ink, the unfamiliar type, the 
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little novelties in spelling. Then I turned the thing over. On the hack 
was a piece of one of the illustrations; it was, I suppose, about a quarter 
of the photograph of that “Round-up of Brigands by Federal Police” 

I have already mentioned. 

When 1 saw it that morning it had not even begun to fade. It repre- 
sented a mass of broken masonry in a sandy waste with hare-looking 
mountains in the distance. The cold, clear atmosphere, the glare of a 
cloudless afternoon were rendered perfectly. In the foreground were 
four masked men in a brown service uniform intent on working some 
little machine on wheels with a tube and a nozzle projecting a jet that 
went out to the left, where the fragment was torn off. I cannot imagine 
what the jet was doing. Brownlow says he thinks they were gassing some ' 
men in a hut. Never have I seen such realistic color printing. 

“What on earth is this?” I asked. 

“It’s that,” said Brownlow. “I’m not mad, am I? It’s really that." 

“But what the devil is it?” 

“It’s a piece of a newspaper for November 10th, 1971.” 

“You had Ixttter explain,” I said, and sat down, with the scrap of 
paper in my hand, to hear his story. And, with as much elimination 
of questions and digressions and repetitions as possible, that is the story 
I have written here. 

I said at the beginning that it was a queer story and queer to my 
mind it remains, fantastically queer. I return to it at intervals, and it 
refuses to settle down in my mind as anything but an incongruity with 
all my experience and beliefs. If it were not for the two little bits of 
paper, one might dispose of it quite easily. One might say that Brown- 
low had had a vision, a dream of unparalleled vividness and consistency. 
Or that he had been hoaxed and his head turned by some elaborate 
mystification. Or, again, one might suppose he had really seen into the 
future with a sort of exaggeration of those previsions cited by Mr. J. W. 
Dunne in his remarkable “Experiment with Time.” But nothing Mr. 
Dunne had to advance can account for an actual evening paper being 
slapped through a letter-slit forty years in advance of its date. 

The wrapjx'r has not altered in the least since I first saw it. But the 
scrap of paper with the article about afforestation is dissolving into a fine 
powder and the fragment of piettire at the back of it is fading otit; most 
of the color has gone and the otitlines have lost their sharpness. Some of 
the powder 1 have taken to my friend Ryder at the Royal College, whose 
work in micro-chemistry is so well known. He says the stuff is not 
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paixrr at all, properly speaking. It is mostly aluminum fortified by ad- 
mixture with some artificial resinous substance. 

'I hough 1 offer no explanation whatever of this affair I think 1 will 
venture on one little prophecy. I have an oltstinate persuasion that on 
November 10th, 1971, the name of the tenant of 49 Sussex Court, will be 
Mr. Evan O’Hara. (There is no tenant of that name now in Sussex 
Court and I find no evidence in the Telephone Directory, or the Lxtndon 
Directory, that such a person exists anywhere in London.) And on that 
particular evening forty years ahead, he w'ill not get his usual copy of 
the Ei'en Stand rd; instead he will get a copy of the Ei/ening Standard 
of 19,?1. 1 have an incurable fancy that this will be so. 

There I may be right or wrong, hut that Brownlow really got and for 
two remarkable hours, read, a real newspaper forty years ahead of time 
1 am as convinced as I am convinced that my own name is Hubert CL 
Wells. Can I say anything stronger than that.? 


OZ'^'M.ANDIAS OF EGYPT 

I mvt a Iravidcr from an afitujiie land 
IT'fiit saul : Ttvo vaxi and trunhlass l<>ps of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the santl 
Half Slink, a shatter'd t isage lies, icho.se frown 
And wrinkleil lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor icell those passions read 
If'hich yet survive, stamp'll on these lifele.ss things. 

The hand that mock'd them and the heart that fed; 

Anil on the jiedestal these words apjwar: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Took on mv works, ye Mighty, and despair!' 

Nothing be.side remains. Rourul the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boiirulless anil bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

—PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Howard Phillips Lovecraft, who died in 1937 , may yet aehieve public recogni- 
tion as the nearest thing to a Twentieth Century successor to Edgar Allan Poe. 
Living in a city Poe himself had frequented — Providence — Lovecraft absorbed 
the atmosphere of age and mystery that New England’s most sensitive respond 
to. In his earliest tales, Lovecraft was inspired by the Irish touch of l.-ord Dun- 
sany. Then gradually the developing writer found his own path to those weird 
hintings of atmospheric horror that mar\ the flower of his u’or\. "The Silver 
Key” is a story from his period of transition. Showing traces of Dunsany, it 
nonetheless develops into a true gem of weird narration. 
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HEN Randolph Carter was tliirtv 
he lost the key of the gate of dreams. Prior to that time he had made up 
for the prosiness of life by nightly excursions to strange and ancient 
cities lx;yond space, and lovely, unlK-lievable garden lands across ethereal 
seas; but as middle age hardened upon him he felt those liberties slip- 
ping away little by little, until at last he was cut o(T altogether. No more 
could his galleys sail up the river Oukranos past the gilded spires of 
Thran, or his elephant caravans tramp through perfumed jungles in 
Kled, where forgotten palaces with veined ivory columns sleep lovely 
and unbroken under the moon. 

He had read much of things as they are, and talked with too many 
people. Well-meaning philosophers had taught him to look into the 
logical relations of things, and analyse the processes which shaped his 
thoughts and fancies. Wonder had gone away, and he had forgotten 
that all life is only a set of pictures in the brain, among which there is 
no difference lietwixt those born of real things and those Ixtrn of inward 
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drenmings, and no cause to value the one above the other. Custom had 
dinned into his cars a superstitious reverence for that which tangibly 
and physically c.xists, and had matle him secretly ashamed to dwell in 
visions. Wise men told him his simple fancies were inane and childish, 
and even more absurd because their actors persist in fancying them full 
of meaning and purpose as the blind cosmos grinds aimlessly on from 
nothing to st)mcthing and from something back to nothing again, 
neither heeding nor knowing the wishes or existence of the minds that 
flicker for a second now and then in the darkness. 

They had chained him down to things that are, and had then ex- 
plained the wrirkings of those things till mystery had gone out of the 
world. When he complained, and longed to escape into twilight realms 
where magic moulded all the little vivid fragments and prized associa- 
tions of his mind into vistas of breathless expectancy and unquenchable 
tlelight, they turned him instead toward the newfound prodigies of 
science, bidding him find wonder in the atom’s vortex and my.stery in 
the sky's dimension.s. And when he had failed to find these boons in 
things whose laws arc known and measurable, they told him he lacked 
imagination, and was immature because he preferred dream-illusions to 
the illusions of our physical creation. 

5io C'arter had tried to do as others did, and pretended that the com- 
mon events and emotions of earthy minds were more important than 
the fantasies of rare and delicate souls. He did nt)t dissent when they 
told him that the animal pain of a stuck pig or dyspeptic ploughman 
in real life is a greater thing than the peerless beauty of Narath with its 
hundred carven gates and domes of chalcedony, which he dimly re- 
membered from his dreams; and under their guidance he cultivated a 
painstaking scn.se of pity and tragedy. « 

(Jnee in a while, though, he could not help .seeing how shallow, 
fickle, and meaningless all human aspirations arc, and how emptily our 
real impulses contrast with those pompous ideals we profess to hold. 
Then he would have recourse to the jsolite laughter they had taught 
him to use against the extravagance and artificiality of dreams; for he 
saw that the daily life of our world is every inch as extravagant and 
artificial, and far less worthy of rcsciect because of its (X)verty in beauty 
and its silly reluctance to admit its own lack of reason and purfiose. In 
this way he became a kind of humorist, for he did not .see that even 
humour is empty in a mindless universe devoid of any true standard 
of consistency or inconsistency. 

In the first days of his Irondage he had turned to the gentle churchly 
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faith endeared lo him by the naive trust of his fatlicrs, for tlicnce 
strctclied mystic avenues wliich seemed to [iromise escape from life. 
Only on closer view did he mark the starvetl fancy and iK'auty, the stale 
anti prosy triteness, and the owlish gravity and groiest)tie claims of .solid 
truth which reigned boresomely and overwhelmingly among most of its 
professors; or feel to the full the awkwardness with which it .sought to 
keep alive as literal fact the outgrown fears and guesses of a primal race 
tonlronting the unknown. It wearied Carter to .see how solemnly people 
tried to make earthly reality out of old myths which every step of their 
boasted .science confuted, and this misplaced seriousness killed the at- 
tachment he might have kept or the ancient creeds had they been con- 
tent to offer the sonorous rites and emotional outlets in their true guise 
of ethereal fantasy. 

Ifut when he came to study those who had thrown off the old myths, 
he found them even more ugly than those who had not. They did not 
know that beauty lies in harmony, and that loveliness of life has no 
standard amidst an aimless cosmos save only its harmony with the 
dreams and the feelings which have gone before and blindly moidded 
cur little spheres out of the rest of chaos. They did not see that good and 
evil and beauty and ugliness are only ornamental fruits of perspective, 
whose sole value lies in their linkage to w'hat chance made our fathers 
think and feel, and whose finer details are different for every race and 
culture. Instead, they either denied these things altogether or transfcrreil 
them to the crude, vague instincts which they shared with the Ix-asts and 
peasants; so that their lives were dragged malodorously out in pain, 
ugliness, and disproportion, yet filled with a ludicrous pride at having 
escaped from .something no more unsound than that which still held 
them. They had traded the false gods of fear and blind piety for those 
of license and anarchy. 

Carter did not taste deeply of these modern freedoms; for their cheaii- 
ness and stjualor sickened a spirit loving beauty alone, while his reason 
rebelled at the flimsy logic with which their champions tried to gild 
brute impulse w'ith a sacredness stripped from the idols they had dis- 
carded. He saw' that most of them, in common with their cast-olT 
()riestcraft, could not escajrc from the delusion that life has a meaning 
apart from that which men dream into it; and could not lay aside the 
crude notion of ethics and obligations beyond those of beauty, even 
when all Nature shrieked of its unconsciousness and impersonal im- 
morality in the light of their scientific discoveries. Warped and bigoted 
W'ith preconceived illusions of justice, freedom, and consistency, they 
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cast off the (jld lore and tlie old way with the old beliefs; nor ever 
f.if>pped to think iliat that lore and those ways were the sole makers 
of their present thoiif^his and judgments, and the sole guides and stan- 
dards in a meaningless universe without fixed aims or stable ‘[xtints of 
reference. Having lost these artificial settings, their lives grew void of 
direction and dramatic interest; till at length they strove to drown their 
ennui in bustle and pretended usefulness, noise and excitement, barbaric 
display and animal sensation. When these things palled, di.sappointed, 
or grew nauseous through revulsion, they cultivated irony and bitterness, 
.'.nd found fault with the social order. Never eould they realize that their 
hrute foundations were as shifting and contradictory as the gods of their 
elders, and that the satisfaction of one moment is the bane of the next, 
(-aim, lasting beauty comes only in dream, and this solace the world 
had thrown away when in its worship of the real it threw away the 
.'ecrets of childhood and innocence. 

Amidst this chaos of hollowness and unrest Carter tried to live as 
befitted a man of keen thought and gcKtd heritage. With his dreams 
fading under the ridicule of the age he could not believe in anything, 
but the love of harmony kept him close to the ways of his race and 
station. He walked impassive through the cities of men, and sighed 
beeause no vista seemed fully real; because every flash of yellow sunlight 
on tall rcx>fs and every glimpse of balustraded plazas in the first lamps of 
evening served only to remind him of tlrcams he had once known, and 
to make him homesick for ethereal lands he no longer knew how to 
find. Travel was only a mockery; and even the Great War stirred him 
but little, though he served from the first in the Foreign Legion of 
France. For a while he sought friends, but soon grew weary of the 
crudeness pf their emotions, and the sameness and earthiness of their 
visions. He felt vaguely glad that all his relatives were distant and out 
of touch with him, for they would not have understood his mental life. 
That is, none but his grandfather and great-uncle C-hristopher could, 
and they were long dead. 

'I'hen he began once more the writing of books, which he had left 
off when dreams first failed him. But here, too, was there no satisfaction 
or fulfillment; for the touch of earth was upon his mind, and he could 
not think of lovely things as he hatl detne of yore. Ironic humor dragged 
ilown all the twilight minarets he reared, and tlie earthy fear of im- 
probability blasted all the delicate and amazing flowers in his faery 
gardens. The convention of assumed pity spilt mawkishness on his 
characters, while the myth of an important reality ami significant human 
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events and emotions debased all his hiRb fantasy into thin-veiled allegory 
and cheap social satire. His new novels were successful as his old ones 
had never been; and because he knew how empty they must l>e to please 
an empty herd, he burned them and ceased his writing. They were very 
graceful novels, in which he urbanely laughed at the dreams he lightly 
sketched; but he saw that their sophistication had sapped all their life 
away. 

It was after this that he cultivated deliberate illusion, and dabbled in 
the notions of the bizarre and the eccentric as an antidote for the com- 
monplace. Most of these, however, soon showed their poverty and bar- 
renness; and he saw that the popular doctrines of occultism arc as dry 
and inflexible as those of science, yet without even the slender palliative 
of truth to redeem them. Gross stupidity, falsehood, and muddled think- 
ing are not dream; and form no escape from life to a mind trained alxive 
their own level. So Carter bought- stranger books and sought out d«()er 
and more terrible men of fantastic erudition; delving into arcana of con- 
sciousness that few have trod, and learning things alxiut the secret pits 
of life, legend," and immemorial an\iquitv which disturbed him ever 
afterward. He decided to live on a rarer plane, and furnished his Boston 
home to suit his changing moods; one rcxjin for each, hung in appro- 
priate colours, furnished with befitting Ixxjks and objects, and provided 
with sources of the proper sensations of light, heat, sound, taste, and 
odour. 

Once he heard of a man in the South who was shunned and feared 
for the bla.sphemous things he read in prehistoric books and clay tablets 
smuggled from India and Arabia. Him he visited, living with him and 
sharing his studies for seven years, till horror ovcrtixjk them one mid- 
night in an unknown and archaic graveyard, and only one emerged 
where two had entered. Then he went back to Arkham, the terrible 
witeb-haunted old town of his forefathers in New England, and had 
experiences in the dark, amidst the hoary willows and tottering gambrel 
roofs, which made him seal forever certain pages in the diary of a wild- 
minded ancestor. But thc.se horrors trxik him only to the edge of reality, 
and were not of the true dream country he had known in youth; .so 
that at fifty he despaired of any rest or contentment in a world grown 
too busy for beauty and too shrewd for dreams. 

Having |>erceivcd at last the hollowness and futility of real things. 
Carter spent his days in retirement, and in wistful disjointed memories 
of his dream-filled youth. He thought it rather silly that he bothered to 
keep on living at all, and got from a South American acquaintance a 
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very curious lit|uicl to take him to oblivion without sufTering. Inertia 
and force of habit, liowcver, caused him to defer action; and he lin- 
j;crcd indecisively among thoughts of old times, taking down the strange 
hangings from his walls and refitting the house as it was in his early 
hoyhtxxl — purple panes, Victorian furniture, and all. 

With the passage of time he became almost glad he had lingered, for 
his relics of youth and his cleavage from the world made life and so- 
phistication seem very distant and unreal; so much so that a touch of 
magic and expectancy stole back into his nightly slumbers. For years 
those slumbers had known only such twisted reflections of every-day 
things as the commonest slumlxirs know, but now there returned a 
dicker of something stranger and wilder; something of vaguely awc- 
,‘ome imminence which took the form of tensely clear pictures from his 
childhocxl days, and made him think of little inctinsequential things 
he had long forgotten. He would often awake calling for his mother 
and grandfather, both in their graves a quarter of a century. 

I'hen one night his grandfather reminded him of the key. The grey 
old scholar, as vivid as in life, spoke long and earnestly of their ancient 
line, and of the strange visions of the delicate and .sensitive men who 
composed it. f Ic spoke of the flame-eyed Crusader who learnt wild secrets 
of the Saracens that held him captive; and of the hrst Sir Kandolph 
Carter who studied magic when Elizabeth was queen. He spoke, too, 
of that Edmund Carter who had just esca|x-d hanging in the Salem 
witch'eraft, and who had placed in an antiejue bo.\ a great silver key 
handed down from his ancestors. Before C^^rter awaked, the gentle 
visitant had told him where to find that box; tlcat carved oak Ixix of 
archaic wonder whose grotesque lid no hand had risen for two centuries. 

In the dust and shadows of the great attic he found it, remote and 
forgotten at the back of a drawer in a tail chest. It was about a foot 
square, and its (lothic carvings were .so fearful that he did not marvel no 
person since Edmund Carter had dared to open it. It gave forth no jioise 
when shaken, but was mystic w'ith the scent of unremembered spices. 
That it held a key was indeed only a dim legend, and Randolph Charter’s 
father had never known such a box existed. It was bound in rusty iron, 
and no means was provided for working the formidable lock. Carter 
Vaguely understood that he would find within it some key to the lost 
gate of dreams, but of where and how to use it his grandfather had told 
him nothing. 

An old servant forced the carven lid. shaking as he did so at the 
hideous faces leering from the blackened wo<k1, and at some unplaced 
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familiarity. Inside, wrapped in a discoloured parchment, was a luiyte 
key of tarnished silver covered with cryptical arabesques; but of any 
legible explanation there was none. The parchment was voluminous, 
and held only the strange hieroglyphs of an unknown tongue written 
with an antique reed. Carter recognized the characters as those he had 
seen on a certain papyrus scroll belonging to that terrible scholar of the 
South who had vanished one midnight in a nameless cemetery. The 
man had always shivered when he read this scroll, and Carter shivered 
now. 

But he cleaned the key, and kept it by him nightly in its aromatic 
box of ancient oak. His dreams were meanwhile incre;ising in vivid- 
ness, and showing him none of the strange cities and incredible gardens 
of the old days, were assuming a definite cast whose purpose could not 
be mistaken. They were calling him back along the years, and with the 
mingled wills of all his fathers were pulling him toward some hidden 
and ancestral source. Then he knew he must go into the past and 
merge himself with old things, and day after day he thought of the 
hills to the north where haunted Arkham and the rushing Miskatonic 
and the lonely rustic homestead of his people lay. 

In the brooding fire of autumn Carter took the old remembered way 
past graceful lines of rolling hill and stone-walled meadow, distant vale 
and hanging woodland, curving road and nestling farmstead, and the 
crystal windings of the Miskatonic, crossed here and there by rustic 
bridges of wood or stone. At one bend he saw the group of giant elms 
among which an ancestor had oddly vanished a century and a half 
before, and shuddered as the wind blew meaningly through them. 
Then there was the crumbling farmhouse of old Goody Fowler the 
witch, with its little evil windows and great roof sloping nearly to the 
ground on the north side. He speeded up his car as he passed it, and 
did not slacken till he had mounted the hill where his mother and her 
fathers Ix’fore her were born, and where the old white house still looked 
proudly across the road at the breathlessly lovely panorama of rocky 
slope and verdant valley, with the distant spires of Kingsport on the 
horizon, and hints of the archaic, dream-laden sea in the farthest back- 
ground. 

Then came the steeper slope that held the old Carter place he had not 
seen in over forty years. Afternoon was far gone when he reached the 
foot, and at the bend half way up he paused to scan the outspread 
countryside golden and glorified in the slanting floods of magic poured 
out by a western sun. All the strangeness and expectancy of his recent 
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dreams seemed present in this hushed and unearthly landscape, and he 
thought of the unknown .solitudes of other planets as his eyes traced 
out the velvet and deserted lawns shining; undulant between their 
tumbled walls, the clumtts of faery forest sctiinjj off far lines of purple 
lulls beyond hills, and the spectral w(X)ded valley dipping down in 
shadow to dank hollows where trickling waters crooned and gurgled 
among swollen and distorted rcxjts. 

Something made him feel that motors did not belong in the realm 
he was seeking, so he left his car at the edge of the forest, and putting 
the great key in his coat ixjcket walked on up the hill. Woods now 
engulfed him utterly, though he knew the house was on a high knoll 
that cleared the trees except to the north. Me wondered how it would 
look, for it had been left vacant and untended through his neglect since 
the death of his strange great-uncle Christopher thirty years before. In 
his boyhood he had revelled through long visits there, and had fotind 
weird marvels in the woods Ixtyond the orchard. 

Shadows thickened around him, for the night was near. Once a gap 
in the trees opened up to the right, sf) that he saw off across leagues of 
twilight meadow and spied the old Congregational steeple on Central 
Hill in Kingsport; pink with the last flush of day, the panes of the 
little round windows blazing with reflected fire. Then, when he was in 
deep shadow again, he recalled with a start that the glimpse must have 
come from childish memory alone, since the old white church had long 
been torn down to make room for the Congregational Hospital. He 
had read of it with interest, or the paper had told alxjut some strange 
inirrows or passages found in the rocky hill beneath. 

Tlirough tiis puzzlement a voice piped, and he started again at its 
familiarity after long years. Old Benijah Corey had been his Uncle 
Cihristopher’s hired man, and was aged even in those far-off times of his 
boyhootl visits. Now he must be well over a hundred, but that piping 
voice could come from no one else. He could distingtiish no words, yet 
the tone was haunting and unmistakable. To think that "Old Beniiy" 
should still be alive! 

‘‘Mister Randy! Mister Randy! Whar be ye.'’ D’ye want to skeer yer 
,\unt Marthy plumb to death Hain't she tuld ye to keep nigh the 
place in the arternoon an’ git back afur dark.^ Randy! Ran . . . dee! 

. . . He’s the beatin’est l>oy fer runnin’ off in the woods 1 ever see; half 
the time a-settin’ moonin’ raound that snake-den in the upper timber- 
lot! . . . Hey yew. Ran . . . dee!’’ 

Randolph Carter stopped in the pitch darkness and rubbed his hand 
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across his eyes. Somethinf' was queer. He had been somewhere he 
ouj^ht not to be; had strayed very far away to places where he had not 
belonged, and was now inexcusably late. He had not noticed the time 
on the Kingsport steeple, though he could easily have made it out with 
his pocket telescope; but he knew his lateness was something very 
strange and unprecedented. He was not sure he had his little telescope 
v.’ith him, and put his hand in his blouse pocket to see. No, it was not 
there, but there was the big silver key he had found in a box somewhere. 
Uncle Chris had told him something odd once about an old unopened 
l)ox with a key in it, but Aunt Martha had slopped the story abruptly, 
saying it was no kintl of thing to tell a child whose head was already too 
full of c]ucer fancies. He tried to recall just whctc he had found the 
key, but something seemed very confused. He gtie.s.sed it was in the attic 
at home in Boston, and dimly remcmlxired bribing Parks with halt his 
week's allowance to help him open the box and keep (juiet about it; 
but when he rememhered this, the face of Parks came up very strangely, 
as if the wrinkles of long years had fallen upon the brisk little Cockney. 

“Ran . . . dee! Ran . . . dec! Hi! Hi! Randy!” 

A swaying lantern came around the black bend, and old Benijah 
pounced on the silent and bewildered form of the pilgrim. 

“Durn ye, boy, so thar ye be! Ain’t ye got a tongue in yer head, that 
ye can't answer a body.^ I ben callin’ this haff hour, an’ ye must a heerd 
me long ago! l^un’t ye know yer Aunt Marthy’s all a-fidget over yer 
bein’ off arter dark.? Wait till 1 tell yer Uncle Chris w’hen he gits hum! 
\ e'd orta know these here woods ain’t no fitten place to be traipsin’ this 
hour! They’s things abroad what dun’t do nobody no good, as my 
gran’-sir’ knowed afur me. Come, Mister Randy, or Hannah wunt keep 
supper no longer!” 

So Randtdph Carter was marched up the road where wondering 
stars glimmered through high autumn boughs. And dogs barked as the 
yellow' light of small-paned windows shone out at the farther turn, and 
the Pleiades twinkled across the open knoll where a great gambrel roof 
stood black against the dim west. .\unt Martha w'as in the doorway, and 
did not scold too hard when Benijah shoved the truant in. She knew 
Uncle Chris well enough to expect such things of the Carter blood. 
Randolph did not show his key, but ate his supper in silence and pro- 
tested only when bedtime came. He sometimes dreamed Iretter when 
awake, and he wanted to use that key. 

In the morning Randolph was up early, and would have run off to 
the upper timber-lot if Uncle Chris had not caught him and forced 
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him into his chair by lire breakfast table. He looked impatiently around 
the lo\v-(iitched room with the rat; carpet and exposed beams and 
corner-pcjsts, and smiled only when the orchard boughs scratched at the 
leaded panes of the rear window. The trees and the hills were close to 
him, and formed the gates of that timeless realm which was his true 
country. 

Then, when he was free, he felt in his blouse pcKket for the key; and 
being reassured, skipped oil across the orch.ard to the rise beyond, where 
the wooded lull climbed again to heights above even the treeless knoll. 
The (IcKtr of the forest was mossy and mysterious, and great licheii'-d 
rocks rose vaguely here and there in the dim light like Druid monoliths 
among the swollen and twisted trunks of a sacred grove. Once in his 
ascent Randolph crossed a rushing stream whose falls a little wav oil 
.sang runic incantation.s' to the lurking fauns and aegipans and dryads. 

'I'hen he came to the strange cave in the forest slope, the dreaded 
■‘snake-den” which country folk shunned, and away from which Rcniiah 
had warned him again and again. It was deep; far dccfxrr than anyone 
but Randolph suspected, for the boy hail found a fissure in the farther- 
most black corner that led to a loftier grotto beyond — a haunting sepul- 
chral place whose granite walls held a curious illusion of conscious 
artilice. On this occasion Ite crawled in as usual, lighting his way with 
matches filched from the sitting-rixttn match-safe, and edging through 
the final crevice with an eagerness hard to explain even to himself. He 
could not tell why he approached the farther wall so confidently, or 
why he in.stinctively drew forth the great silver key as he did so. Rut 
on he went, and when he danced back to the house that night he offered 
no excuses for his lateness, nor heeded in the least the reproofs he gained 
fi^r ignoring the ttoontidc dinner-horn altogether. 

N’ow it is agreed by all the distant relatives of Randolph Carter that 
something occurred to heighten his imagination in his tenth year. His 
cousin, Ernest 15. .\spinwall, Esi]., of Chicago, is fully ten years his 
senior; and distinctly recalls a change in the l)oy alter the autumn of 
1883. Randolph had looked on scenes of fantasy that few others can ever 
have beheld, and stranger still were .some of the t]ualitics which he 
showed in relation to very mundane things. He seemed, in line, to 
have picked uji an odd gift of pro[)hecy; and reacted unusually to things 
which, though at the time were without meaning, uere later found to 
justify the singular impressions. In subsequent decades as new inven- 
tions, new names, and new events appeared one by one in the book of 
history, people would now and then recall wonderingly liow (barter 
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had years before let fall some careless word of undoubted connection 
with what .was then far in the future. He dkl not himself understand 
these words, or know why certain things made him feel certain emotions; 
hut fancied that some unremembered dream must be responsible. It 
was as early as 1897 that he turned pale when some traveller mentioned 
the I'rcnch town of Belloy-en-Santcrre, and friends remembered it 
when he was almost mortally wounded there in 1916, while serving with 
the Foreign Legion in the Clreat War. 

Carter’s relatives talk much of these things because he has lately dis- 
appeared. His little old servant Parks, who for years bore patiently with 
his vagaries, last saw him on the morning he drove off alone in his car 
with a key he had recently found. Parks had helped him get the key 
from the old Ixrx containing it, and had felt strangely affected by the 
grotesque carvings on the box, and by some other odd quality he could 
not name. Wheti Carter left, he had said he was going to visit his old 
ancestral country around Arkham. 

Half way up Elm Mountain, on the way to the ruins of the old Carter 
place, they found his motor set carefully by the roadside; and in it was a 
box of fragrant wood with carvings that frightened the countrymen 
who stumbled on it. The box held only a queer parchment whose 
characters no linguist or palaeographer has been able to decipher or 
identify. Rain had long effaced any |X)ssible footprints, though Boston 
investigators had something to say about evidences of disturbances 
among the fallen timbers of the Carter place. It was, they averred, as 
though someone had groped about the ruins at no distant period. A 
common white handkerchief found among forest rocks on the hillside 
beyond cannot be identified as belonging to the missing man. 

There is talk of apportioning Randolph Carter’s estate among his 
heirs, but I shall stand firmly against this course because 1 do not believe 
he is dead. There are twists of time and space, of vision and reality, 
which only a dreamer can divine; and from what I know of Carter I 
think he has merely found a way to traverse these mazes. Whether or 
not he will ever come back, I cannot say. He wanted the lands of 
dream he hfid lost, and yearned for the ilays of his childhood. Then 
found a key, and I somehow believe he was able to use it to strange 
advantage. 

1 shall ask him when I see him, for 1 cxctcct to meet him shortly in a 
certain dream-city we both used to haunt. It is rumoured in Ulthar, 
beyond the River Skai, that a new king reigns on the opal throne of 
llek-Vad, that fabulous town of turrets atop the hollow cliffs of glass 
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overlooking the twilight sea wherein the bearded and finny Gnorri 
build their singular labyrinths, and I believe I know how to interpret 
this rumour. Certainly, I look forward impatiently to the sight of that 
great silver key, for in its cryptical arabesques there may stand sym- 
bolised all the aims and mysteries of a blindly impersonal cosmos. 


THE GROCER’S KNOCK 

A man of letters was born in a small Scotch town, where his father 
was the intimate friend of a tradesman whom we shall call the grocer. 
Almost every day the grocer would come to have a chat with Mr, 
Mackay, and the visitor, alone of the natives, had the habit of knock- 
ing at the door before entering. One day Mr. Mackay .said to his 
daughter, “There's Mr. Macwilliam's knock. Open the door." But 
there teas no Mr. Macwilliam! lie was just leaving his house at the 
other end of the street. From that day .Mr. Mackay always heard the 
grocer's knock “a little previous," accompanied by the grocer's cough, 
which was peculiar. Then all the family heard it, including the. son 
tcho later became learned. lie, when he had left his village for Glas- 
gow, reasoned himself out of the opinion that the grocer's knock did 
herald and precede the grocer. But when he went home for a visit he 
found that he heard it just as of old. 


—ANDREW LANG 


]t is dear that tvhen the interplanetary epoch begins, we shall be in jor ad- 
venture tales that shall surpass even the sagas oj the Columbian era. For tj 
these worlds be inhabited, what of the legendry, the tvizardry, and the un- 
classified phenomena that shall then deluge our sciences? Catherine Moore 
achieved her high rating among fantasy readers by her excursions into the 
frontiers of the planets, by her vivid and breathtaking depiction of the essen- 
tial cerieness of inhabited worlds not our own. “Black Thirst" is a story of 
her first hero. Northwest Smith, rugged adventurer of the spaceways. 





ORTHWEST SMITH leant his 


head back against the warehouse wall and stared up into the black 
night-sky of Venus. The waterfront street was very ejuiet tonight, very 
dangerous. He could hear no .sound save the eternal slap-slap of water 
against the piles, but he knew how much of danger and sudden death 
dwelt here voiceless in the breathing dark, and he may have been a 
little homesick as he stared up into the clouds that ma.sked a green star 
hanging lovely on the horizon — Earth and home. And if he thought of 
that he must have grinned wryly to himself in the dark, for Northwest 
Smith had no home, and Earth would not have welcomed him very 
kindly just then. 

He sat cjuietly in the dark. Above him in the warehouse wall a faintly 
lighted window threw a st|uare of pallor u[X)n the wet street. Smith 
drew back into his angle of darkness under th‘c slanting shaft, hugging 
one knee. And presently he heartl ftxnstcps softly on the street. 

He may have been expecting footstep.s, for he turned his hea<l alertly 
and listened, but it was not a man’s feet that came so lightly over the 
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wooden quay, and Smith’s brow furrowed. A woman, here, on this 
black waterfront by night. ^ Not even the lowest class of Venusian street- 
walker dared come along the waterfronts of Ednes on the nights when 
the space-liners were not in. Yet across the pavement came clearly now 
the light tapping of a woman’s feet. 

Smith drew farther back into the .shadows and waited. .\nd presently 
she came, a darkness in the dark save for the triangular patch of pallor 
that was her face. As she passed under the light falling dimly from the 
window overhead he understood suddenly how' she dared walk here ami 
who she as. A long black cloak hid her, but the light fell uixtn her face, 
heart-shaped under the little three<ornercd velvet cap that Venusian 
women wear, fell on ripples of half-hidden bronze hair; and by that 
sweet triangular face and shining hair he knew her for one of the Minga 
maids — those beauties that from the beginning of history have been 
bred in the Minga stronghold for loveliness and grace, as race-horses are 
bred on Earth, and reared from earliest infancy in the art of charming 
men. Scarcely a court on the three planets lacks at least one of these 
exquisite creatures, long-limbed, milk-white, with their bronze hair and 
lovely brazen faces— if the lord of that court has the wealth to buy them. 
Kings from many nations and races have poured their riches into the 
Minga gateway, and girls like pure gold and ivory have gone forth to 
grace a thousand palaces, and this has been so since Ednes first rose 
on the shore of the Greater Sea. 

This girl walked here unafraid and uliharmed because she wore the 
beauty that marked her for what she was. The heavy hand of the Minga 
stretched out protectingly over her bronze head, and not a man along 
the wharf-fronts but knew what dreadful penalties would overtake him 
if he dared so much as to lay a finger on the milk-whiteness of a Minga 
maid — terrible penalties, .sucl»as men whisper of fearfully over sesrir- 
whisky mugs in the water-front dives of many nations — mysterious, un- 
namablc penalties more dreadful than any knife or gun-flash could 
inflict. 

And these dangers, too, guarded the gates of the Minga castle. The 
chastity of the Minga girls was proverbial, a trade boast. This girl 
walked in peace and safety more sure than that attending the steps of 
a nun through slum streets by night on Earth. 

But even so, the girls went forth very rarely from the gates of the 
eastle, never unattended. Smith had never seen one before, save at a 
distance. He shifted a little now, to catch a better glimpse as she went 
by, to look for the escort that must surely walk a pace or two behind, 
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ihoiigh he heard no footsteps save her own. The slight motion caught 
her eye. She stopped. She peered closer into the dark, and said in a 
voice as sweet and smooth as cream. 

“Mow would you like to earn a gold-piece, my man.^” 

A dash of perversity twisted Smidi's reply out of its usual slovenly 
dialect, and he said in his most cultured voice, in his most perfect High 
Venusian, 

“Thank you, no.” 

For a moment the woman stood quite still, peering through the dark- 
ness in a vain effort to reach his face. He could see her own, a pale oval 
in the window light, intent, surprised. Then she dung back her cloak 
and the dim light glinted on the case of a jxteket dash as she dicked the 
catch. A beam of white radiance fell blindingly u|X)n his face. 

For an instant the light held him — lounging against the wall in his 
spaceman’s leather, the burns upon it, the tatters, ray-gun in its holster 
low on his thigh, and the brown scarred face turned to hers, eyes the 
colorless color of pale steel narrowed to the glare. It was a typical face. 
It belonged here, on the waterfront, in these dark and dangerous streets. 
It belonged to the type that frequents such places, those lawless men 
who ride the spaceways and live by the rule of the ray-gun, recklessly, 
warily outside the Patrol’s jurisdiction. But there was more than that 
in the scarred brown face turned to the light. She must have seen it as 
she held the dash unwavering, some dee|>buried trace of breeding and 
birth that made the cultured accents of the High Venusian not incon- 
gruous. And the colorless eyes derided her. 

“No,” she said, flicking off the light. “Not one gold-piece, but a hun- 
dred. And for another task than 1 meant.” 

“Thank you,” said Smith, not rising. “You must excuse me.” 

“Five hundred,” she said without a flicker of emotion in her creamy 
voice. 

In the dark Smith’s brows knit. There was something fantastic in 
the situation. Why ? 

She must have sensed his reaction almost as he realized it himself, for 
she said, 

“Yes, I know. It sounds insane. You see — I knew you in the light 
just now. Will you.^ — can you.’ — I can’t explain here on the street. . . .” 

Smith held the silence unbroken for thirty seconds, while a lightning 
debate flashed through the recesses of his wary mind. Then he grinned 
to himself in the dark and said, 

“I’ll come.” Belatedly he got to his feet. “Where.’” 
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“The Palace Road on the edge of the Minga. Third door from the 
central gate, to the left. Say to the door-warden — ‘Vaudir’.” 

“That Ls ?” 

“Yes, my name. You will come, in half an hour.^” 

.\n instant longer Smith’s mind hovered on the verge of refusal. Then 
he shrugged. 

“Yes.” 

“At the third bell, then.” She made the little Venusian gesture of 
parting and wrapped her cloak about her. The blackness of it, and the 
softness of her foot-falls, made her seem to melt into the darkness with- 
out a sound, but Smith’s trained ears heard her footsteps very softly on 
the pavement as she went on into the dark. 

He sat there until he could no longer detect any faintest sound of feet 
on the wharf. He waited patiently, but his mind was a little dizzy with 
furprizc. Was the traditional inviolability of the Minga a fraud Were 
the close-guarded girls actually allowed sometimes to walk unattended 
by night, making assignations as they plea-sed.^ Or was it some elaborate 
hoax.^ Tradition for countless centuries had declared the gates in the 
Minga wall to lx; guarded so relentlessly by strange dangers that not 
even a mouse could slip through without the knowledge of the Alendar, 
the Minga’s lord. Was it then by order of the Alendar that the door 
would open to him when he whispered “Vaudir” to the warden? Or 
would it open? Was the girl perhaps the property of some Ednes lord, 
deceiving him for obscure purposes of her own? He shook his head a 
little and grinned to himself. After all, time would tell. 

He waited a while longer in the dark. Little waves lapped the piles 
with sucking sounds, and once the sky lit up with the long, blinding 
roar of a space-ship splitting the dark. 

At last he rose and stretched his long body as if he had been sitting 
there for a good while. Then he settled the gun on his leg and set olT 
down the black street. Lie walked very lightly in his spaceman’s boots. 

A twenty-minute walk through dark byways, still and deserted, 
brought him to the outskirts of that vast city-within-a-city called the 
Minga. The dark, rough walls of it towered over him, green with the 
lichen-like growths of the Hot Planet. On the Palace Road one deeply- 
sunk central gateway opened upon the mysteries within. A tiny blue 
light burned over the arch. Smith went softly through the dimness to 
the left of it, counting two tiny doors half hidden in deep recesses. At 
the third he paused. It was painted a rusty green, and a green vine spill- 
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injf clown die wall lial£ veiled it, so that if he had not been searching he 
would have passed it by. 

Smith stood for a long minute, motionless, staring at the green panels 
deep-sunk in rock. He listened. He even snided the heavy air. Warily 
as a wild beast he hesitated in the dark. But at la.st he lifted his hand 
and tapped very lightly with his fingertips on the green door. 

It swung open without a sound. Pitch-blackness confronted him, an 
archway of blank dark in the dimly seen stone wall. And a voice queried 
softly, “On’a lo’iiai?” 

“Vaudir,” murmured Smith, and grinned to himself involuntarily. 
How many romantic youths mu.st have stood at these doors in nights 
gone by, breathing hopefully the names of bronze beauties to doormen 
in dark archways! But unless tradition lied, no man before had ever 
passed. He must be the first in many years to stand here invited at a 
little doorway in the Minga wall and hear the watchman murmur, 
“Come.” 

Smith loo.sened the gun at his side and bent his tall head under the 
arch. He stepped into blackness that clo.sed about him like water as the 
door swung shut. He stood there with quickened heart-beats, hand on 
his gun, listening. A blue light, dim and ghostly, flooded the place 
without warning and he saw that the doorman had crossed to a switch 
at the far side of the tiny chamber wherein he stood. The man was one 
of the Minga eunuchs, a flabby creature, splendid in crimson velvet. He 
carried a cloak of purple over his arm, and made a splash of royal colors 
in the dimness. His side-long eyes regarded Smith from under lifted 
brows, with a look that the Earth-man could not fathom. There was 
amusement in it, and a touch of terror and a certain reluctant admira- 
tion. 

Smith looked about him in frank curiosity. The little entry was 
apparently hollowed out of the enormously thick wall it,self. The only 
thing that broke its bareness was the ornate bronze door .set in the far 
wall. His eyes sought the eunuch’s in mute inquiry. 

The creature came forward obsequiously, murmuring, “Permit 

me ” and flung the purple cloak he carried over Smith's shoulders. 

Its luxurious folds, faintly fragrant, swept about him like a caress. It 
covered him, tall as he was, to the very boot-soles. He drew back in 
faint distaste as the eunuch lifted his hands to fasten the jeweled clasp at 
his throat. “Please to draw up the hood also,” murmured the creature 
without apparent resentment, as Smith snapped the fastening himself 
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The hood covered his sun-bleached hair and fell in thick folds about 
liis face, casting it into deep shadow. 

The eunuch opened the bronze inner door and Smith stared down a 
long hallway curving almost imperceptibly to the right. The paradox 
of elaborately decorated simplicity was illustrated in every broad polished 
panel of the wall, so intricately and exquisitely carved that it gave at 
first the impression of a strange, rich plainness. 

His booted feet sank sensuously into the deep pile of the carpet at 
every step as he followed the eunuch down the hall. Twice he heard 
voices murmuring behind lighted doors, and his hand lay on the butt of 
the ray-gun under the folds of his robe, but no door opened and the hall 
lay empty and dim before them. So far it had been amazingly easy, 
hither tradition lied about the impregnability of the Minga, or the girl 
Vaudir had bribed with incredible lavishness or — that thought again, 
uneasily — it was with the Alendar’s consent that he walked here un- 
challenged. But why? 

They came to a door of silver grille at the end of the curved corridor, 
and pas.sed through it into another hallway slanting up, as exquisitely 
voluptuous as the first. A flight of stairs wrought from dully gleaming 
bronze curved at the end of .it. Then came another hall lighted with 
rosy lanterns that swung from the arched ceiling, and beyond another 
stairway, this time of .s'ilvery metal fretwork, spiraling clown again. 

And in all that distance they met no living creature. Voices hummed 
behind closed doors, and once or twice strains of music drifted faintly 
to Smith’s ear.s, but either the corridors had been cleared by a sptecial 
order, or incredible luck was attending them. And he had the uncom- 
lortable sensation of eyes upon his back more than once. They passed 
tlark hall-ways and open, unlighted doors, and sometimes the hair on his 
neck bristled with the feeling of human nearness, inimical, watching. 

For all of twenty minutes they walked through curved corridors and 
up and down spiral stairs until even Smith’s keen senses were confused 
and he could not have said at what height above the ground he was, 
or in what direction the corridor led into which they at last emerged. 
At the end of that time his nerves were tense as steel wire and he re- 
strained himself only by force from nervous, over-the-shoulder glances 
each time they passed an open door. An air of languorous menace 
brooded almost visibly over the place, he thought. The sound of soft 
voices behind doors, the feel of eyes, of whispers in the air, the memory 
of tales half heard in waterfront dives about the secrets of the Minga, 
the nameless dangers of the Minga. . . . 
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Sinitli gripped his gun as he walked through the splendor and die 
dimness, every sense assailed hy voluptuous appeals, but his nerves 
strained to wire and his flesh crawled as he passed unlightcd doors. This 
was too easy. For so many centuries the tradition of the Minga had 
been tiphcld, a byword of impregnability, a stronghold guarded by more 
than swords, by greater dangers than the ray-gun — and yet here he 
wa Iked, uiKjuestioncd, into the deepest heart of the place, his only dis- 
guise a velvet cloak, his only weapon a bolstered gun, and no one 
challenged him, no guards, no slaves, not even a pas.scr-by to note that 
a man taller than any dweller here should be strode unquestioned 
through the innermost corridors of the inviolable Minga. He loosened 
the ray-gun in its sheath. 

The eunuch in his scarlet velvet went on confidently ahead. Only 
once did he falter. They had reached a dark passageway, and just as 
they came opjxtsite its mouth the sound of a soft, slithering scrape, as of 
something over stones, draggingly, reached their cars. He saw the 
eunuch start and half glance hack, and then hurry on at a quicker pace, 
nor did he slacken until they had put two gates and a length of lighted 
corridor between them and that dark passage. 

So they went on, through halls half lighted, through scented air and 
empty dimness where the dcxjrways closed upon numerous mysteries 
within or opened to dark and the feel of watching eyes. And they came 
at last, after endless, winding progress, into a hallway low-ceiled and 
paneled in mother-of-pearl, pierced and filigreed with carving, and all 
the doors were of silver grille. And as the eunuch pushed open the 
silver gate that led into this corridor the thing hap(xmcd that his taut 
nerves had been c.xpecting ever since the start of the fantastic journey. 
One of the dtxtrs opened and a figure stepped out and faced them. 

Under the robe Smith’s gun slid soundlessly from its holster. He 
thought he saw the eunuch's back stiffen a little, and his step falter, hut 
only for an instant. It was a girl who had come out, a slave-girl in a 
single white garment, afid at the first glimpse of the tall, purple-robed 
figure with hooded face, towering over her, she gave a little gasp and 
slumped to her knees as if under a blow. It was obeisance, but so shocked 
and terrified that it might have lx;en a faint. She laid her face to the 
very car(x;t, and Smith, looking down in amazement on the prostrate 
figure, saw that she w,as trembling violently. 

The gun slid back into its sheath and he paused for a moment over 
her shuddering homage. The eunuch twisted round to beckon with 
soundless violence, and Smith caught a glimpse of his face for the first 
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time since their journey began. It was glistening with sweat, and the 
sitlelong eye.s were bright and shifting, like a hunted animal’s. Smith 
was oddly reassured hy the sight of the eunuch’.s' obvious panic. There 
was danger then — danger of discovery, the sort of peril he knew and 
could fight. It was that creeping .sensation of eyes watching, of unseen 
things slithering down dark passages, that hatl strained his nerves so 
painfully. And yet, even so, it had been too easy. . . . 

The eunuch had paused at a silver door half-way down the hall and 
was murmuring something very softly, his mouth against the grille. A 
panel of green brocade was stretched across the silver door on the inside, 
so they cotild see nothing within the room, but after a moment a voice 
said, “Good!” in a breathing whisper, and the door t]uivered a little and 
swung open six inches. The eunuch genuflected in a swirl of scarlet 
robes, and Smith caught his eye swiftly, the look of terror not yet faded, 
but amusement there too, and a certain resiiect. And then the door 
opened wider and he stepped inside. 

He stepped into a room green as a sea-cave. The walls were paneled 
in green brocade, low green couches circled the room, and, in the center, 
the blazing bronze beauty of the girl Vaudir. She wore a robe of green 
velvet cut in the startling Venusian fashion to loop over one shoulder 
aiid swathe her body in tight, molten folds, and the skirt of it was slit 
up one side so that at every other motion the long white leg flashed bare. 

He saw her for the first time in a full light, and she was lovely beyond 
belief with her bronze hair cloudy on her shoulders and the pale, lazy 
face smiling. Under deep lashes the sidelong black eyes of her race met 
his. 

He jerked impatiently at the hampering hood of the cloak. “May 1 
take this off.^” he .said. “Are we safe here.^” 

She laughed with a short, metallic sound. “Safe!” she said ironically. 
“Hut take it off if you must. I’ve gone too far now to stop at trifles.” 

.'\nd as the rich folds parted and slid away from his leather brownness 
she in turn stared in quickened interest at what she had seen only iil a 
half-light before. He was almost laughably incongruous in this jcwel- 
l ox room, all leather anil sunburn and his scarred face keen and \vary 
in the light of the lantern swinging from its silver chain. She looked a 
.second time at that face, its lean, leathery keenness and the scars that 
ray-guns had left, and the mark of knife and talon, and the tracks of 
wild years along the spaceways. Wariness and re.solution were instinct 
in that face, there was ruthlessness in every line of it, and when she 
met his eyes a little shock went over her. Pale, pale as bare steel, colorless 
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in tlie sunburnt face. Steady and clear and no-colored, expressionless as 
water. Killer’s eyes. 

And she knew that this was the man she needed. The name and 
fame of Northwest Smith had penetrated even into these mother-of-|aearl 
Minga halls. In its way it had spread into stranger places than this, by 
strange and devious paths and for strange, devious reasons. But even 
had she never heard the name (nor the deed she connected it with, which 
docs not matter here), she would have known from this scarred face, 
these cold and steady eyes, that here stood the man she wanted, the 
man who could help her if any man alive could. 

And with that thought, others akin to it flashed through her mind 
like blades crossing, and she drop[x;d her milk-white lids over the 
sword-play to hide its deadliness, and said, “Northwest . . . Smith,” in 
a musing murmur. 

“To be commanded,” said Smith in the idiom of her own tongue, but 
a spark of derision burned behind the courtly words. 

Still she said nothing, but looked him up and down with slow eyes. 
He said at last, 

“Your desire ?” and shifted impatiently. 

“I had need of a wharfman’s services,” she said, still in that breathing 
whisper. “I had not seen you, then. . . . There are many wharfmen 

along the seafront, but only one of you, oh man of Earth ” and 

she lifted her arms and swayed toward him exactly as a reed sways to 
a lake breeze, and her arms lay lightly on his shoulders and her mouth 
was very near. . . . 

Smith looked down into the veiled eyes. He knew enough of the 
breed of Venus to guess the deadly sword-flash of motive behind any- 
thing a Venusian does, and he had caught a glimpse of that particular 
sword-flash l)cforc she lowered her lids. And if her thoughts were 
sword-play, his burnt like heat-beams straight to their pur[x>se. In the 
winking of an eye he knew a part of her motive — the most obvious part. 
And he stood there unanswering in the circle of her arms. 

She looked up at him, half incredulous not to feel a leather embrace 
tighten about her. 

"Ou'a loval?" she murmured whimsically. “So cold, then. Earth- 
man.? .\m I not desirable.?” 

Wordlessly he looked down at her, and despite himself the blood 
ciuickened in him. Minga girls for too many centuries had been Ixirn 
and bred to the art of charming men for Northwest Smith to stand 
here in the warm arms of one and feel no answer to the invitation in 
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her eyes. A subtle fragrance rose from her brazen hair, and the velvet 
molded a body who.se whiteness he could guess from the fla.sh of the 
long bare thigh her slashed skirt showed. He grinned a little crotjkedly 
and stepped away, breaking the clasp of her hands behind his neck. 

“No,” he said. “You know your art well, my dear, but your motive 
does not flatter me.” 

She stoixl back and regarded him with a wry, half-appreciative smile. 

“What do you mean.^” 

“I’ll have to know much more about all this Iteforc I commit my.self 
as far as — that.” 

“You fool,” she smiled. “You’re in over your head now, as deeply as 
you could ever be. You were the moment you crossed the dtxjr-sill at 
the outer wall. There is no drawing back.” 

“Yet it was so easy — so very easy, to come in,” murmured Smith. 

She came forward a step and looked up at him with narrowed eyes, the 
pretense of seduction dropfx-tl like a cloak. 

“You saw that, too?” she ijueried in a half-whisper. “It seemed so — 
to you? Great Shar, if I could be sure. . . .” And there was terror in 
her face. 

“Suppose we sit down and you tell me alxtut it,” suggested Smith 
practically. 

She laid a hand — white as cream, .soft as satin — on his arm and drew 
him to the low divan that circled the room. There was inbred, genera- 
tions-old coquetry in the touch, but the white hand shtxik a little. 

“What is it you fear so?” queried Smith curiously as they sank to the 
green velvet. “Death comes only once, you know.” 

She shook her bronze head contemptuously. 

“Not that,” she .said. “At least — no, I wish 1 knew just what it is I 
ilo fear — and that is the most dreadful part of it. But 1 wish — I wi.s-h it 
hatl not Ixen so easy to get you here.” 

“The place was deserted,” he said thoughtfully. “Not a soul along 
the halls. Not a guard anywhere. Only once did we .sec any other 
creature, and that was a slave-girl in the hall just outside your door.” 

“What did she — do?” Vaudir’s voice was breathless. 

“Dropped to her knees as if .she’s Ixcn shot. You might have thought 
me the devil himself by the way she acted.” 

The girl’s breath escaped in a sigh. 

“Safe, then,” she said thankfully. "She must have thought you the — 
the Alendar.” Her voice faltered a little over the name, as if she half 
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feared to pronounce it. “He wears a cloak like that you wore when he 
comes through the halls. But he comes so very seldom. . . .” 

“I’ve never seen him,” said Smith, “but, good Lord, is he such a mon- 
ster.^” The girl dropped as if she’d been hamstrung. 

“Oh, hush, hush!” Vaudir agonized. “You mustn’t speak of him so. 
He’s — he’s — of course she knelt and hid her face. I wish to heaven I 
had. . . ” 

Smith faced her squarely and searched the veiled dark eyes with a 
gaze as bleak as empty seas. And he saw very clearly behind the veils 
the stark, nameless terror at their depths. 

“What is it.^” he demanded. 

She drew her shoulders together and shivered a little, and her eyes 
were furtive as she glanced around the room. 

“Don’t you feel it.^” she asked in that half-whisper to which her voice 
sank so caressingly. And he smiled to himself to see how instinctively 
eloquent was the courtezan in her — alluring gestures though her hands 

trembled, soft voice huskily seductive even in its terror. “ always, 

always!” she was saying. “The soft, hushed, hovering menace! It haunts 
the whole place. Didn’t you feel it as you came in?” 

“I think I did,” Smith answered slowly. “Yes — that feel of something 

just out of sight, hiding in dark doorways ... a sort of tensity in the 
»» 

air. . . . 

“Danger,” she whispered, “terrible nameless danger . . . oh, 1 feel it 
wherever I go . . . it’s soaked into me and through me until it’s a part 
of me, Ixidy and soul. . . .” 

Smith heard the note of rising hysteria in her voice, and said quickly, 

“Why did you come to me?” 

“I didn’t, consciously.” She conquered the hysteria with an effort and 
took up her tale a little more calmly. “I was really looking for a wharf- 
man, as 1 said, and for quite another reason than this. It doesn’t matter, 
now. But when you spoke, when I flashed my light and saw your face, 
1 knew you. I’d heard of you, you see, and about the — the Lakkmanda 
affair, and I knew in a moment that if anyone alive could help me, it 
would be you.” 

“But what is it? Help you in what?” 

“It’s a long story,” she said, “and too strange, almost, to believe, and 
too vague for you to take seriously. And yet I \noui. . . . Have you heard 
the history of the Minga?” 

“A little of it. It goes back very far.” 

“Back into the beginning — and farther. I wonder if you can under- 
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stand. You see, we on Venus are closer to our beginnings than you. 
Life here developed faster, of course, and along lines more different than 
Earthmen realize. On Earth civilization rose slowly enough for the — 
the elements — to sink back into darkness. On Venus — oh, it’s had, had 
for men to develop tcK> swiftly! Life rises out of dark and mystery and 
things too strange and terrible to he looked upon. Earth’s civilization 
grew slowly, and by the time men were civilized enough to look back 
they were sufficiently far from their origins not to see, not to know. 
Hut we here who look back see too clearly, sometimes, too nearly and 
vividly the black beginning. . . . Great Shar defend me, what I have 
seen!” 

White hands flashed up to hide sudden terror in her eyes, and hair in 
a brazen cloud fell fragrantly over her fingers. And even in that terror 
was an inbred allure as natural as breathing. 

In the little silence that followed, Smith caught himself glancing 
furtively over his shoulder. The room was ominously still. . . . 

Vaudir lifted her face from her hands, shaking back her hair. The 
hands trembled. She clasped them on her velvet knee and went on. 

“The Minga,” she said, and her voice was resolutely steady, “began 
too long ago for anyone to name the date. It began before dates. When 
Far-thursa came out of the sea-fog with his men and founded this city 
at the mountain’s foot he built it around the walls of a castle already 
here. The Minga castle. And the Alendar sold Minga girls to the sailors 
and the city began. All that is myth, but the Minga had always been 
here. 

“The Alendar dwelt in his stronghold and bred his golden girls and 
trained them in the arts of charming men, and guarded them with — 
with strange weapons — and sold them to kings at royal prices. There 
has always been an Alendar. I have seen him, once. . . . 

“He walks the halls on rare occasions, and it is best to kneel and hide 
one’s face when he comes by. Yes,- it is best. . . . But I passed him one 
day, and — and — he is tall, tall as you, Earthman, and his eyes are like — 
the space between the worlds. I looked into his eyes under the hood he 
wore — I was not afraid of devil or man, then. I looked him in the eyes 
before I made obeisance, and I — I shall never be free of fear again. I 
looked into evil as one looks into a pool. Blackness and blankness and 
raw evil. Impersonal, not malevolent. Elemental . . . the elemental 
dreadfulness that life rose from. And I know very surely, now, that 
the first Alendar sprang from no mortal seed. There were races before 
man. . . . Life goes back very dreadfully through many forms and evils, 
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before it reaches the well-spring of its beginning. And the Alendar had 
not the eyes of a human creature, and I met them — and 1 am damned!” 

Her voice trailed softly away and she sat quiet for a space, staring 
before her with remembering eyes. 

‘‘I am doomed and damned to a blacker hell than any of Shar’s priests 
threaten,” she resumed. “No, wait — this is not hysteria. I haven’t told 
you the worst part. You’ll find it hard to believe, but it’s truth — Great 
Shar, if 1 could hope it were not! 

“The origin of it is lost in legend. But why, in the beginning, did the 
first Alendar dwell in the misty sea-edge castle, alone and unknown, 
breeding his bronze girls — not for sale, then. Where did he get the 
secret of producing the invariable type.^ And the castle, legend says, was 
age-old when Far-thursa found it. The girls had a perfected, consistent 
beauty that could be attained only by generations of effort. How long 
had the Minga been built, and by whom? Above all, why? What 
possible rea.son could there be for dwelling there absolutely unknown, 
breeding civilized beauties in a world half-savage? Sometime I think 
1 have guessed the reason. . . .” 

Her voice faded into a resonant silence, and for a while she sat 
staring blindly at the brocaded wall. When she spoke again it was with 
a startling .shift of topic. 

“Am I Iteautiful, do you think?” 

“More so than any I have ever seen before,” answered Smith without 
flattery. 

Her mouth twisted. 

“There are girls here now, in this building, so much lovelier than I 
that I am humbled to think of them. No mortal man has ever .seen 
them, except the Alendar, and he — is not wholly mortal. No mortal 
man will ever see them. They are not for sale. Eventually they will 
disap[)ear. . . . 

“One might think that feminine beauty must reach an apex beyond 
which it can not rise, but this is not true. It can increase and intensify 
until — I have no words. And I truly believe that there is no limit to the 
heights it can reach, in the hands of the Alendtir. And for every beauty 
we know and hear of, through the slaves that tend them, gossip says 
there are as many more, too immortally lovely for mortal eyes to see. 
Have you ever considered that beauty might be refined and intensified 
until one could scarcely bear to look u|X)n it? We have talcs here of such 
beauty, hidden in some of the secret rcK>ms of the Minga. 

“But the world never knows of these mysteries. No monarch on any 
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planet known is rich enough to buy the loveliness hidden in the Minga’s 
innermost rooms. It is not for sale. For countless centuries the Alen- 
dars of the Minga have been breeding beauty, in higher and higher de- 
grees, at infinite labor and cost — beauty to be locked in secret chambers, 
guarded most terribly, so that not even a whisper of it passes the outer 
walls, beauty that vanishes, suddenly, in a breath — like that! Where 
Why.? How.? No one knows. 

“And it is that 1 fear. I have not a fraction of the beauty I spicak of, 
yet a fate like that is written for me — somehow I know. I have looked 
into the eyes of the Alendar, and — I know. And 1 am sure that 1 must 
look again into those blank black eyes, more deeply, more dreadfully. . . . 
I know — and I am sick with terror of what more I shall know, .soon. . . . 

“Something dreadful is waiting for me, drawing nearer and nearer. 
Tomorrow, or the next day, or a little while after, 1 shall vanish, and 
the girls will wonder and whisper a little, and then forget. It has 
happened before. Great Shar, what shall I do.?” 

She wailed it, musically and hopelessly, and sank into a little silence. 
And then her lotrk changed and she said reluctantly, 

“And I have dragged you in with me. I have broken every tradition 
of the Minga in bringing you here, and there has been no hindrance — 
it has been too easy, too easy. I think I have sealed your death. When 
you first came 1 was minded to trick you into committing yourself so 
deeply that perforce you must do as 1 asked to win free again. But I 
know now that through the simple act of asking you here I have dragged 
you in deeper than I dreamed. It is a knowledge that has come to me 
somehow, out of the air tonight. I can feel knowledge beating upon 
me — comjx'lling me. For in my terror to get help 1 think I have pre- 
cipitated damnation upon us both. 1 know now — 1 have known in my 
soul since you entered so easily, that you will not go out alive — that — it 
— will come for me and drag you down too. . . . Shar, Shar, what have 
1 done!” 

“But what, what.?” Smith struck his knee impatiently. “What is it we 
face.? Poison.? Guards.? Traps.? Hypnotism.? Can’t you give me even 
a guess at what will happen.?” 

He leaned forward to search her face commandingly, and saw her 
brows knit in an effort to find words that would cloak the mysteries she 
had to tell. Fler lips parted irresolutely. 

“The Guardians,” she said. “The — Guardians. . . .” 

And then over her hesitant face swept a look of such horror that his 
hand clenched on his knee and he felt the hairs rise along his neck. 
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Ii was not liorror of any material thing, but an inner drcaclfulncss, a 
terrible awareness. The eyes that had met his glazed and escaped his 
commanding stare without shifting their focus. It was as if they ceased 
to be eyes and becaine dark windows — vacant. The beauty of her face 
set like a mask, and behind the blank windows, behind the lovely set 
mask, he could sense dimly the dark command flowing in. . . . 

She put out her hands stiffly and rose. Smith found himself on his 
feet, gun in hand, while his hackles lifted shuddcringly and sometimes 
pulsed in the air as tangibly as the beat of wings. Three times that 
nameless shudder stirred the air, and then Vaudir stepped forward like 
an automaton and faced the door. She walked in her dream of masked 
dreadfulness, stiffly, through the portal. As she jrassed him he put out a 
hesitant hand and laid it on her arm, and a little slab of pain .shot 
through him at the contact, and once more he thought he felt the pulse 
of wings in the air. Then she passed by without hesitation, and his 
hand fell. 

He made no further effort to arouse her, but followed after on cat- 
feet, delicately as if he walked on eggs. He was crouching a little, un- 
consciously, and his gun-hand held a tense linger on the trigger. 

They went down the corridor in a breathing silence, an empty 
corridor where no lights showed beyond closed doors, where no mur- 
mur of voices broke the live stillness. But little shudders seemed to 
shake in the air somehow, and his heart was pounding suffocatingly. 

Vaudir walked like a mechanical doll, tense in a dream of horror. 
When they reached the end of the hall he saw that the silver grille stood 
open, and they passed through without pausing. But Smith noted with 
a little qualm that a gateway opening to the right was closed and locked, 
and the bars across it were sunk firmly into wall-sockets. There was no 
choice but to follow her. 

The corridor slanted downward. They pa.ssed others branching to 
right and left, but the silver gateways were closed and barred across 
each. A coil of silver stairs ended the passage, and the girl went stiffly 
down without touching the rails. It was a long S|iiral, [last many floors, 
and as they descended, the rich, dim light lessened and darkened and a 
subtle smell of moisture and salt invaded the scented air. At each turn 
where the stairs opened on successive floors, gates were barred across the 
outlets; and they pa.ssed so many of these that Smith knew, as they 
went down and down, that however high the green jewel-box room had 
been, by now they were descending deep into the earth. And still the 
stair wound downward. The stories that opened beyond the bars like 
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honeycomb layers became darker and less luxurious, and at last ceased 
altogether and the silver steps wound down through a well of rock, 
lighted so dimly at wide intervals that he could scarcely see the black 
polished walls circling them in. Drops of moisture began to appear on 
the tlark surface, and the smell was of black salt seas and dank under- 
ground. 

And just as he was beginning to believe that the stairs went on and 
on into the very black, salt heart of the planet, they came abruptly to 
the lx)ttom. A flourish of slim, shining rails ended the stairs, at the 
head of a hallway, and the girl’s feet turned unhesitatingly to follow its 
tlark length. Smith’s pale eyes, searching the dimness, found no trace of 
other life than thetnsclves; yet eyes were upon him — he knew it surely. 

They came down the black corridor to a gateway of wrought metal 
set in bars whose ends sank deep into the stone walls. She went through. 
Smith at her heels raking the dark with swift, unresting eyes like a wild 
animal’s, wary in a strange jungle. And beyond the great gates a dcxir 
hung with sweeping curtain of black ended the hall. Somehow Smith 
felt that they had reached their destination. And nowhere along the 
whole journey had he had any choice but to follow Vaudir’s unerring, 
unseeing footsteps. Grilles had been locked across every possible outlet. 
But he had his gun. . . . 

Her hands were white against the velvet as she pushed aside the 
folds. Very bright she stood for an instant — all green and gold and 
white — against the blackness. Then she passed through and the folds 
swept to behind her — candle-flame extinguished in dark velvet. Smith 
hesitated the barest instant before he parted the curtains and peered 
within. 

He was looking into a room hung in black velvet that absorbed the 
light almost hungrily. That light radiated from a single lamp swinging 
from the ceiling directly over an ebony table. It shone softly on a man 
— a very tall man. 

He sttH)d darkly under it, very dark in the room’s darkness, his head 
Ircnt, staring up from under level black brows. His eyes in the half- 
h.iddcn face were pits of blackness, and under the lowered brows two 
pinpoint gleams stabbed straight — not at the girl — but at Smith hidden 
behind the curtains. It held his eyes as a magnet holds steel. He felt 
the narrow glitter plunging blade-like into his very brain, and from the 
keen, burning stab something within him shuddered away involuntar- 
ily. He thrust his gun through the curtains, step|)cd through quietly, 
.ind stood meeting the sword-gaze with pale, unwavering eyes. 
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Vaudir moved forward w'ith a mccliauical stillness that somehow 
could not hide her grace — it was as if no power existing could ever evoke 
from that lovely body less than loveliness. She came to the man’s feet 
and stop[K‘d there. Then a long shudder swept her from head to foot 
and she dropped to her knees and laid her forehead to the floor. 

Across the golden loveliness of her the man’s eyes met Smith’s, and 
(he man’s voice, deep, deep, like black waters flowing smoothly, said, 

“1 am the Alendar.” 

“Then you know me,” said Smith, his voice harsh as iron in the 
velvet dimness. 

‘'You are Northwest Smith,” said the smooth, deep voice dispassion- 
ately. “.An outlaw from the planet Earth. You have broken your last 
law. Northwest Smith. Men do not come here uninvited — and live. You 
perhaps have heard tales. . . .” 

His voice melted into silence, lingeringly. 

Smith’s mouth curled into a wolfish grin, without mirth, and his gun 
hand swung up. Murder flashed bleakly from his steel-pale eyes. And 
then with stunning abruptness the world dissolved about him. A burst 
of coruscations flamed through his head, danced and wheeled and drew 
slowly together in a whirling darkness until they were two pin|X)int 
.s[)arks of light — a dagger stare under level brows. . . . 

When the nKjm steadied about him he was standing with .slack 
arms, the gun hanging from his fingers, an apathetic numbness slowly 
withdrawing from his IxKly. A tlark smile curved smoothly on the 
■Alendar’s mouth. 

The stabbing gaze slid castially away, leaving him dizzy in sudden 
vertigo, and touched the girl prostrate on the fltxrr. Against the black 
carpet her burnished bronze curls sprayed out exquisitely. The green 
rolx; folded .softly hack from the roundness of her body, and nothing in 
the universe could have been .so lovely as the creamy whiteness of her 
on the dark floor. The pit-black eyes brooded over her impassively. .And 
then, in his smooth, deep voice the Alendar asked, amazingly, matter- 
of-facily, 

“Tell me, do you have such girls on Earth?” 

Smith shook his head to clear it. When he managed an answer his 
voice had steadied, and in the receding of that dizziness even the sudden 
drop into casual conversation seemed nt>t unrea.sonahle. 

“I have never seen such a girl anywhere,” he said calmly. 

The sword gaze flashed up and pierced him. 

“She has told you,” said the .Alendar. “You know I have Ixtaiitics 
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here that outshine her as the sun docs a candle. And yet . . . she has 
more than beauty, this \’audir. You have felt it, perhaps.^” 

Smith met the questioning gaze, searching for mockery, but finding 
none. Not understanding — a moment before the man had threatened 
his life — he took up the conversation. 

“They all have more than beauty. For what other reason do kings 
buy the Minga girls.^” 

“No — not that charm. She has it too, but something more subtle than 
fascination, much more desirable than loveliness. She has courage, this 
girl. She has intelligence. Where she got it I tlo not understand. I do 
not breed my girls for such things. But I lool^ed into her eyes once, 
in the hallway, as she told you — and saw there more arousing things 
than beauty. 1 summoned her — and you come at her heels. Do you 
know why.^ Do you know why you did not die at the outer gate or 
anywhere along the hallways on your way in?” 

Smith’s pale stare met the dark one qucstioningly. The voice flowed on. 

"Because there are — interesting things in your eyes too. Courage and 
ruthlessness and a certain — [rower, 1 think. Intensity is in you. And I 
believe I can find a use for it, Earthman.” 

Smith’s eyes narrowed a little. So calm, so matter-of-fact, this talk. 
But death was coming. He felt it in the air — he knew that feel of old. 
Death — and worse things than that, perhaps. He remembered the 
whispers he had heard. 

On the floor the girl moaned a little, and stirred. The Alendar’s quiet, 
[pinpoint eyes flicked her, and he said softly, “Rise.” And she rose, 
stumbling, and stood Irefore him with bent head. The stiffness was gone 
Irom her. On an impulse Smith said suddenly, “Vaudir!” She lifted her 
face and met his gaze, and a thrill of horror rippled over him. She had 
regained consciousness, but she would never be the same frightened girl 
he had known. Black knowledge looked out of her eyes, and her face 
was a strained mask that covered horror barely — barely! It was the face 
of one who has walked through a blacker hell than any of humanity's 
understanding, and gained knowledge there that no human soul could 
endure knowing and live. 

She lookeil him full in the face for a long moment, silently, and then 
turned away to the .\lendar again. .\nd Smith thought, just before her 
eyes left his, he had seen in them one wild flash of hopeless, desperate 
appeal. . . . 

“Come,” said the Alendar. 

He turned his back — Smith’s gun-hand trembled up and then fell 
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again. No, better wait. There was always a bare hope, until he saw 
death closing in all around. 

He stepped out over the yielding carpet at the Alendar’s heels. The 
girl came after with slow steps and eyes downcast in a horrible parody 
ol meditation, as if she brooded over the knowledge that dwelt so 
terribly behind her eyes. 

1 he dark archway at the opposite end of the room swallowed them 
up. Light failctl for an instant — a breath-stopping instant while Smith’s 
gun leaired up involuntarily, like a live thing in his hand, futiiely against 
invisible evil, and his brain rocked at the utter blackness that enfolded 
him. It was over in the wink of an eye, and he wondered if it had ever 
been as his gun-hand fell again. But the .Alcndar said across one 
.shoulder, 

barrier I have placed to guard my — beauties. A mental barrier that 
would have been impassable had you not been with me, yet which — 
but you understand now, do you not, my Vaudir.?” And there was an 
indescribable leer in the ijuery that injected a note of monstrous hu- 
manity into the inhuman voice. 

“I understand,” echtxtd the girl in a voice as lovely and toneless as a 
sustained musical note. And the sound of those two inhuman voices 
proceeding from the human lips of his companions sent a shudder 
thrilling along Smith’s nerves. 

Tliey went down the long corritlor thereafter in silence, Sinith tread- 
ing .soundlessly in his spaceman’s boots, every fiber of him tense to 
painfulness. He found himself wondering, even in the midst of his 
strained watchfulness, if any other creature with a living human soul 
had ever gone down this corridor hefore— if frightened golden girls had 
lollowed the Alendar thus into blackness, or if they too had been drained 
of humanity and stee[X'd in that nameless horror before their feet fol- 
lowed their master through the black barrier. 

The hallway led downward, and the salt smell became clearer and 
the light sank to a glimmer in the air, and in a silence that was not 
iitiman they went on. 

Presently the .\lendar said — and his deep, liquid voice did nothing to 
irreak the stillness, blending with.it softly so that not even an echo 
roused, 

“I am taking you into a place where no other man than the Alendar 
has ever set foot Ircfore. It pleases me to wonder just how your un- 
accustomed senses will react to the things you are about to see. 1 am 
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reaching an — an age” — lie laughed softly — “where experiment interests 
me. Look!” 

Smith’s eyes blinked shut before an intolerable blaze of sudden light. 
In the streaked darkness of that instant while the glare flamed through 
his lids he thought he felt everything shift unaccountably about him, as 
if the very structure of the atom that built the wall were altered. Wnen 
he opened his eyes he stood at the head of a long gallery blazing with 
a soft delicious brilliance. How he had got there he made no effort 
even to guess. 

Very beautifully it stretched before him. The walls and floor and 
ceiling were of sheeny stone. There were low couches along the walls 
at intervals, and a blue pool broke the (IcKtr, and the air sparkled un- 
accountably with golden light. And figures were moving through that 
champagne sparkle. . . . 

Smith stood very still, Icjoking down the gallery. The Alcndar 
watched him with a subtle anticipation upon his face, the pinpoint 
glitter of his eyes sharp enough to pierce the Earthman’s very brain. 
Vaudir with bent head brtx)ded over the black knowledge behind her 
drooping lids. Only Smith of the three looked down the gallery and 
saw what moved through the golden glimmer of the air. 

They were girls. They might have been goddesses — angels haloed 
with bronze curls, moving leisurely through a golden heaven where they 
sparkled like wine. There must have been a score of them strolling up 
and down the gallery in twos and threes, lolling on the couches, bathing 
in the pool. They wore the infinitely graceful Venusian robe with its 
l(X)[Tcd shoulder and slit skirt, in soft, muted shades of violet and blue 
and jewel-green, and the beauty of them was breath-stopping as a blow. 
Music was in every gesture they made, a flowing, singing grace that 
made the heart ache with its sheer loveliness. 

He had thought Vaudir lovely, but here was beauty so exc^uisite that 
it verged on pain. Their sweet, light voices were pitched to send liltie 
velvety burrs along his nerves, and from a distance the soft sounds 
blended so musically that they might have been singing together. The 
loveliness of their motion made his heart contract suddenly, and the 
blexjd pounded in his cars. . . . 

“You find them beautiful.^” The Alendar’s voice blended into the 
humming lilt of voices as [lerfectly as it had blended with silence. His 
dagger-glitter of eyes was fixed piercingly on Smith’s pale gaze, and he 
smiled a little, faintly. “Beautiful.^ Wait!” 

He moved down the gallery, tall and very dark in the rainbow light. 
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Smith, following nftcr, walketl in a haze of wonder. It is not given to 
every man to walk through heaven. He felt the air tingle like wine, 
and a delicious perfume caressed him and the haloed girls drew back 
with wide, amazed eyes fixed on him in his stained leather and heavy 
boots as he pas.sed. Vaudir paced quietly after, her head bent, and from 
her the girls turned away their eye, shuddering a little. 

He saw now that their faces were as lovely as their btxlies, languor- 
ously, colorfully. They were contented faces, unconscious of beauty, un- 
conscious of any other existence than their own — soulless. He felt that 
instinctively. Here was beauty incarnate, physically, tangibly; but he had 
seen in Vaudir's face — before — a sparkle of daring, a tenderness of re- 
morse at having brought him here, that gave her an indefinable su- 
periority over even this incredible Ixauty, soulless. 

They went down the gallery in a sudden hush as the musical voices 
fell silent from very amazement. Apparently the Alendar was a familiar 
figure here, for they scarcely glanced at him, and from Vaudir they 
turned away in a shuddering revulsion that preferred not to recognize 
her existen'ce. But Smith was the first man other than the Alendar 
whom they had ever seen, and the surprise of it struck them dumb. 

They went on through the dancing air, and the last lovely, staring 
girls fell behind, and an ivory gateway opened before them, without a 
touch. They went downstairs from there, and along another hallway, 
while the tingle died in the air and a hum of musical voices sprang up 
behind them. They passed beyond the .sound. The hallway darkened 
until they were moving again through dimness. 

Presently the Alendar pau.sed and turned. 

"My most costly jewels,” he said, “I keep in separate settings. As 
here ” 

He stretched out his arm, and Smith saw' that a curtain hung against 
the wall. There were others, farther on, dark blots against the dimness. 
The Alendar drew back black folds, and light from beyond flowed 
.'oftly through a pattern of bars to cast flowery shadows on the opposite 
wall. Smith stepped forward and stared. 

Pie was looking through a grille w'indow down into a room lined 
with dark velvet. It was quite plain. There was a low couch affainst the 
wall oj-tposite the window, and on it — Smith’s heart gave a stagger and 
paused — a woman lay. And if the girls in the gallery had been like god- 
desses, this woman was lovelier than men have ever dared to imagine 
even in legends. She was beyond divinity — long limbs white against the 
velvet, sweet curves and planes of her rounding under the robe, bronze 
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hair spilliiii*; like lava over one wliite slioulcler, and her face calm as 
Icaih with closed eyes. It was a passive l)eauty, like alabaster sha(Kd 
perfectly. And charm, a fascination all hut tangible, reached out from 
her like a magic s|x;ll. A sleeping charm, magnetic, [towerful. He could 
not wrench his eyes away. He was like a wasp caught in hcjticy. . . . 

'I he Alentlar .said something across Smith’s shoulder, in a vibrant 
voice that thrilled the air. Tlie closed lids rose. Life and loveliness 
ilowed into the calm face like a tide, lighting it unl)carahly. That heady 
charm wakened and brightened to a dangerous liveness — tugging, pull- 
ing. . . . She rose in otic long glide like a wave over rocks; she smiled 
(Smith’s senses reeled to the Ixiatity of that smile) and then sank in a 
ilee[) salaam, slowly, to the velvet iltMir, her hair rippling and falling all 
about her, until she lay abased in a blaze of loveliness under the window. 

The Alendar let the curtain fall, and turned to Smitli as the dazzling 
sight was blotted out. Again the pin|x>int glitter stabbed into Smith’s 
brain. The Alendar smiled again. 

“Cxsme,” he said, and moved down the hall. 

They pas.sed three curtains, and paused at a fourth. Afterward Smith 
remembered that the curtain must have been drawn back and he must 
have bent forward to stare through the winilow bars, but the sight he 
saw blasted every memory of it from his mind. The girl who dwelt in 
this velvet-lined nxnn was stretching on tiptoe just as the drawn curtain 
caught her, and the beauty and grace of her from heat! to foot stopped 
Smith’s breath as a ray-stab to the heart would have done. And the 
irresistible, wrenching charm of her drew him forward until he was 
clasping the bars with white-knticklcil hands, unaware of anything hut 
her comiK'lling, soul-destroying desirability. . . . 

She moved, and the tlazzle of grace that ran like a song through every 
motion made his senses ache with its pure, unattainable loveliness. He 
knew, even in his daze of rapture, that he might hold the sued, curved 
lx)dy in his arms forever, yet hunger still for the fuirillment which the 
flesh could never wring from her. Her loveliness aroused a hunger in 
the soul more maddening than the body’s hunger could ever he. I lis 
brain rocked with the desire to possess that intangible, irresistible love- 
liness that he knew he could never (xtssess, never reach with any sense 
that was in him. That Ixxlilcss ilesire raged like madness through him, 
so violently that the rtxtm reeletl and the white outlines of the beauty 
unattainabic as the stars wavered before him. He caught his breath 
and choked and drew back from the intolerable, exquisite sight. 

The .\lcndar laughed and tlro|i|X’d the curtain. 
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“Come,” he said again, the subtle amusement clear in his voice, and 
Smith in a daze moved after him down the liall. 

They went a long way, past curtains hanging at regular intervals along 
the wall. When they paused at last, the curtain before which they 
stopped was faintly luminous about the edges, as if something dazzling 
dwelt within, d'he Alendar drew back the folds. 

“We arc approaching,” he said, “a pure rarity of beauty, hampered 
only a little hy the bonds of flesh. Look.” 

One glance only Smith snatched of the dweller within. And the ex- 
quisite shock of that sight went thrilling like torture through every 
nerve of him. For a mad instant his reason staggered before the terrible 
fascination beating out from that dweller in waves that wrenched at his 
very soul — incarnate loveliness tugging with strong fingers at every 
sense and every nerve and intangibly, irresistibly, at deeper things than 
these, groping among the roots of his being, dragging his soul out. . . . 

Only one glance he took, and in the glance he felt his soul answer 
that dragging, and the terrible desire tore futilely through him. Then 
he flung up an arm to shield his eyes and reeled back into the dark, and 
a wordless sob rose to his lips and the darkness reeled about him. 

The curtain fell. Smith pressed the wall and breathed in long, shud- 
dering gasps, while his heart-beats slowed gradually and the unholy 
fascination ebbed from about him. The Alendar’s eyes were glittering 
with a green fire as he turned from the window, and a nameless hunger 
lay shadowy on his face. He said, 

“I might show you others, Earthman. But it could only drive you 
mad, in the end — you were very near the brink for a moment just now — 
and I have another use for you. ... I wonder if you begin to under- 
stand, now, the purpose of all this.?” 

The green glow was fading from that dagger-sharp gaze as the Alcn- 
dar’s eyes stabbed into Smith’s. The Earthman gave his head a little 
shake to clear away the vestiges of that devouring desire, and took a 
fresh grip on the butt of his gun. The familiar smoothness of it brought 
him a measure of reassurance, and with it a reawakening to the (xril all 
around. He knew now that there could be no conceivable mercy for 
him, to whom the innermost secrets of the Minga had been unaccount- 
ably revealed. Death was waiting — .strange death, as soon as the Alcn- 
dar wearied of talking — but if he kept his cars open and his eyes alert 
it might not — please God — catch him so quickly that he died alone. One 
sweep of that blade-blue flame was all he asked, now. His eyes, keen and 
hostile, met the dagger-gaze squarely. The Alendar smiled and said,' 
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“Death in your eyes, Earthman. Nothing in your mind but murder. 
Can that brain of yours comprehend nothing but battle? Is there no 
curiosity there? Have you no wonder of why I brought you here? 
Death awaits you, yes. But a not unpleasant death, and it awaits all, in 
one form or another. Listen, let me tell you — I have reason for desiring 
to break through that animal shell of self-defense that seals in your 
mind. Let me look deeper — in there are depths. Your death will be — 
useful, and in a way, pleasant. Otherwise — well, the black beasts hun- 
ger. And flesh must feed them, as a sweeter drink feeds me. . . . Listen.” 

Smith’s eyes narrowed. A sweeter drink. . . . Danger, danger— the 
smell of it in the air — instinctively he felt the peril of opening his mind 
to the |)lunging gaze of the Alendar, the force of those compelling eyes 
beating like strong lights into his brain. . . . 

“Come,” said the Alendar softly, and moved off soundlessly through 
the gloom. They followed. Smith painfully alert, the girl walking with 
lowered, brooding eyes, her mind and soul afar in some wallowing 
darkness whose shadow showed so hideously beneath her lashes. 

The hallway widened to an arch, and abruptly, on the other side, one 
wall dropped away into infinity and they stood on the dizzy brink of a 
gallery opening on a black, heaving sea. Smith bit back a startled oath. 
One moment lx;fore the way had led through low-roofed tunnels deep 
underground; the next instant they stood on the shore of a vast body 
of rolling darkness, a tiny wind touching their faces with the breath of 
imnamable things. 

Very far below, the dark waters rolled. Phosphore.scence lighted them 
uncertainly, and he was not even sure it was water that surged there in 
the dark. A heavy thickness seemed to be inherent in the rollers, like 
black slime surging. 

The Alendar looked out over the fire-tinged waves. He waited for 
an instant without S|x;aking, and then, far out in the slimy surges, 
s(>mething broke the surface with an oily splash, something mercifully 
veiled in the dark, then dived again, leaving a wake of spreading ripples 
over the surface. 

“Listen,” said the Alendar, without turning his head. “Life is very 
old. There are older races than man. Mine is one. Life rose out of the 
black slime of the sea-bottoms and grew toward the light along many 
diverging lines. Some reached maturity and deep wisdom when man 
was still swi.nging through the jungle trees. 

“For many centuries, as mankind counts time, the Alendar has dwelt 
here, breeding beauty. In later years he has sold some of his lesser beau- 
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ties, perhaps to explain to mankind’s satisfaction what it could never 
understand were it told the truth. Do you begin to see? My race is 
very remotely akin to those races which suck blood from rpan, less 
remotely to those which drink his life-forces for nourishment. 1 am 
more refined even than that. 1 drink — beauty. I live on beauty. Yes, 
literally. 

“Beauty is as tangible as blood, in a way. It is a separate, distinct 
force that inhabits the bodies of men and women. You must have 
noticed the vacuity that accompanies perfect beauty in so many women 
. . . the force so strong that it drives out all other forces and lives vam- 
pirishly at the expense of intelligence and goodness and conscience and 
all else. 

“In the beginning, here — for our race was old when this world began, 
spawned on another planet, and wise and ancient — we awoke from 
.slumber in the slime, to feed on the beauty force inherent in mankind 
even in cave-dwelling days. But it was meager fare, and we studied the 
race to deternime where the greatest prospects lay, then .selected speci- 
mens for breeding, built this stronghold and settled down to the busi- 
ness of evolving mankind up to its limit of loveliness. In time we weeded 
the ultimate type of loveliness. It is intere.sting to see what we have 
accomplished on other worlds, with utterly different races. . . . 

“Well, there you have it. Women, bred as a spawning-ground for 
the devouring force of beauty on which we live. 

“But — the fare grows monotonous, as ail food must without change. 
Vaudir I took because 1 saw in her a sparkle of something that except 
in very rare instances has been bred out of Minga girls. For beauty, 
as 1 have said, eats up all other qualities but beauty. Yet somehow in- 
telligence and courage survived latently in Vaudir. It decreases her 
beauty, but the tang of it should be a change from the eternal sameness 
of the rest. And so 1 thought until I saw you. 

“I realized then how long it had been since I tasted the beauty of man. 
It is so rare, so different from female beauty, that I had all but forgotten 
it existed. And you have it, very subtly, in a raw, harsh way. . . . 

"I have told you all this to test the ejuafity of that — that harsh beauty 
in you. Had I been wrong about the deeps of your mind, you would 
have gone to feed the black beasts, but 1 see that I was not wrong. Be- 
hind your animal shell of self-preservation are depths of that force 
and strength which nourish the roots of male beauty. I think I shall 
give you a while to let it grow, under the forcing methods 1 know, 
before I — drink. It will be delightful. . . .” 
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The voice trailed away in a murmurous silence, the pinpoint glitter 
sought Smith’s eyes. And he tried half-heartedly to avoid it, but his 
eyes turned involuntarily to the stabbing gaze, and the alertness died 
out of him, gradually, and the compelling pull of those glittering points 
in the pits of darkness held him very still. 

And as he stared into the diamond glitter he saw its brilliance slov. ■ 
melt and darken, until the pinpoints of light had changed to pools that 
dimmed, and he was looking into black evil as elemental and vast as the 
space between tbc worlds, a dizzying blankness wherein dwelt unnam- 
.•blc horror . . . deep, deep ... all about him the darkness as clouding. 
.\nd thoughts that were not his own seeped into his mind out of that 
vast, elemental dark . . . crawling, writhing thoughts . . . until he had 
a glim|tse of that dark place where Vaudir’s soul wallowed, and some- 
thing sucked him down and down into a waking nightmare he could 
not fight. . . . 

Then somehow the |)ull broke for an instant. For ju.st that instant he 
stood again on the shore of the heaving sea and gripped a gun with 
nerveless fingers — then the darkness closed about him again, but a 
dilTerent, uneasy dark that had not quite the all-compelling [xtwer of 
that other nightmare — it left him strength enough to fight. 

And he fought, a desperate, movelc.ss, soundless struggle in a black 
sea of horror, while worm-thoughts coiled through his straining mind 
and the clouds rolled and broke and rolled again al)out him. Sometimes, 
in the instants when the pull slackened, he had time to feed a third 
force struggling here between that black, blind downward suck that 
dragged at him and his own sick, frantic effort to fight clear, a third 
force that was weakening the black drag so that he had moments of 
lucidity when he stood free on the brink of the ocean and felt the sweat 
ioll down his face and was aware of his lalx)ring heart and how. gasp- 
ingly breath tortured his lungs, and he knew he was fighting with every 
atom of himself, body and mind and soul, against the intangible black- 
nc.ss sucking him down. 

And then he felt the force against him gather itself in a final effort — ■ 
he sensed desperation in that effort — and come rolling over him like a 
tide. Ifowled over, blinded and dumb and deaf, drowning in utter 
blackness, he floundered in the deeps of that nameless hell where 
thoughts that were alien and slimy squirmed through his brain. Bodiless 
he was, and unstable, and as he wallowed there in the ooze more hide- 
ous than any earthly ooze, because it came from black, inbuman souls 
and out of ages before man, he l)ccame aware that the worm-thoughts 
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a-sqiiirm in his brain were forming slowly into monstrous meanings — 
knowledge like a formless flow was pouring through his bodiless brain, 
knowledge so dreadful that consciously he could not comprehend it, 
though subconsciously every atom of his mind and soul sickened and 
writhed futilely away. It was flooding over him, drenching him, per- 
meating him through and through with the very essence of dreadful- 
ness — he felt his mind melting away under the solvent power of it, 
melting and running fluidly into new channels and fresh molds — 
horrible molds. . . . 

And just at that instant, while madness folded around him and his 
mind rocked on the verge of annihilation, something snapped, and like 
a curtain the dark rolled away, and he stood sick and dizzy on the gal- 
lery above the black sea. Everything was reeling about him, but they 
were stable things that shimmered and steadied before his eyes, blessed 
black rock and tangible surges that had form and body — his feet pressed 
firmness and his mind shook itself and was clean and his own again. 

And then through the haze of weakness that still shrouded him a 
voice was shrieking wildly, “Kill! . . . kill!” and he saw the Alendar 
staggering against the rail, all his outlines unaccountably blurred and 
uncertain, and behind him Vaudir with blazing eyes and face wrenched 
hideously into life again, screaming “Kill!” in a voice scarcely human. 

Like an independent creature his gun-hand leaped up — he had 
gripped that gun through everything that happened — and he was dimly 
aware of the hardne.ss of its kicking back against his hand with the 
recoil, and of the blue flash flaming from it muzzle. It struck the 
Alendar’s dark figure full, and there was a hiss and a dazzle. . . . 

Smith closed his eyes tight and opened them again, and stared with a 
sick incredulity; for unless that struggle had unhinged his brain after 
all, and the worm-thoughts still dwelt slimily in his mind, tingeing all 
he saw with unearthly horror — unless this was true, he was looking not 
at a man just rayed through the lungs, and who should be dropping 
now in a bleeding, collapsed heap to the floor, but at — at — God, what 
was it.^ The dark figure had slumped against the rail, and instead of 
hlood gushing, a hideous, nameless, formless black (xrured sluggishly 
forth — a slime like the heaving .sea below. The whole dark figure of the 
man was melting, slumping farther down into the pool of blackness 
forming at his feet on the stone floor. 

Smith gripped his gun and watched in numb incredulity, and the 
whole body sank slowly down and melted and lost all form — hideously, 
gruesomely — until where the Alendar had stood a heap of slime lay 
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vividly on the gallery floor, hideously alive, heaving and rippling and 
striving to lift itself into a semblance of humanity again. And as he 
vsatched, it lost even that form, and the edges melted revoltingly and 
the mass flattened and slid down into a pool of utter horror, and he 
became aware that it was pouring slowly through the rails into the sea. 
He stood watching while the whole rolling, shimmering mound melted 
and thinned and trickled through the bars, until the floor was clear 
again, and not even a stain marred the stone. 

A painful constriction of his lungs roused him, and he realized he had 
been holding his breath, scarcely daring to realize. Vaudir had collapsed 
against the wall, and he saw her knees give limply, and staggered for- 
ward on uncertain feet to catch her as she fell. 

“Vaudir, Vaudir!” he shook her gently. “Vaudir, what’s happened.'^ 
Am I dreaming.^ Are we safe now.^ Are you — awake again.''” 

Very slowly her white lids lifted, and the black eyes met his. And 
he saw shadowy there the knowledge of that wallowing void he had 
dimly known, the shadow that could never be cleared away. She was 
steeped and foul with it. And the Icxtk of her eyes was such that invol- 
untarily he released her and stepped away. She staggered a little and 
then regained her balance and regarded him from under bent brows. The 
level inhumanity of her gaze struck into his soul, and yet he thought he 
saw a spark of the girl she had been, dwelling in torture amid the 
blackness. He knew he was right when she said, in a far-away toneless 
voice, 

“Awake? . . . No, not ever now, Earthman. 1 have been down too 
deeply into hell ... he had dealt me a worse torture than he knew, for 
there is just enough humanity left within me to realize what I have 
become, and to suffer. . . . 

“Yes, he is gone, back into the slime that bred him. I have been a 
part of him, one with him in the blackness of his soul, and I know. I 
have spent eons since the blackness came upon me, dwelt for eternities 
in the dark, rolling seas of his mind, sucking in knowledge . . . and as I 
was one with him, and he now gone, so shall 1 die; yet I will see you 
safely out of here if it is in my jxtwer, for it was 1 who dragged you in. 
If 1 can remember — if 1 can find the way. . . .” 

She turned uncertainly and staggered a step back along the way they 
itad come. Smith sprang forward and slid his free arm about her, but 
she shuddered away from the contact. 

“No, no — unbearable — the touch of clean human flesh — and it breaks 
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the chord of my rememljering. ... I can not lrx>k back into his mind 
as it was when I dwelt there, and 1 must, I must. . . .” 

She shook him olT and reeled on, and he cast one last look at the 
billowing sea, and then followed. She staggered along the stone fl(K)r on 
stumbling feet, one hand to the wall to support herself, and her voice 
was whis|x;ring gustily, so that he had to follow close to hear, and then 
almost wished he had not heard, 

“ black slime— darkness feeding on light — everything wavers so — 

slime, slime and a rolling sea — he rose out of it, you know, before civil- 
ization began here — he is age-old — there never has been but one Alen- 
dar. . . . And somehow — I could not see just how, or remember why — 
he rose from the rest, as some of his race on other jilanets had done, and 
look the man-form and slocked his breeciing-[-)ens. . . .” 

They went on up the dark hallway, past curtains hiding incarnate 
loveliness, and the girl’s stumbling footsteps kept time to her stumbling, 
jialf-incoherent words. 

“ has lived all these ages here, breeding and devouring beauty — 

vampire-thirst, a hideous delight in drinking in that beauty-force — I 
felt it and rememljered it when I was one with him — wrapping black 
layers of primal slime about — cjuenching human loveliness in ooze, 
sucking — blind black thirst. . . . And his wisdom was ancient and 
dreadful and full of power — so he could draw a soul out through the 
eyes and sink it in hell, and drown it there, as^he would have done mine 
if I had not had, somehow, a dilTerence from the rest. Great Shar, I 
wish I had not! I wish I were drowned in it and did not feel in every 
atom of me the horrible uncleanness of — what I know. But by virtue of 
that hidden strength 1 did not surrender wholly, and when he had 
turned his jwwer to subdtiing you I was able to struggle, there in the 
very heart of his mind, making a disturbance that shook him as he 
fought us both — making it possible to free you long enough for you 
to destroy the human flesh he was clothed in — so that he lapsed into the 
ooze again. I do not quite undcr.siand why that happened — only that 
his weakness, with you assailing him from without and me struggling 
strongly in the very center of his soul, was such that he was forced to 
draw on the power he had built up to maintain himself in the man form, 
and weakened it enough so that he collap.scd when the man-form was 
assailed. And he fell Itack into the slime again — whence he rose — black 
slime — heaving — oozing. . . .” 

Mer voice trailed away in murmurs,'and she stumbled, all but falling. 
When she regained her balance she went on ahead of him at a greater 
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distance, as if his very nearness were repugnant to her, and the soft 
babble of her voice drifted back in broken phrases without meaning. 

Presently the air began to tingle again, and they passed the silver 
gate and entered that gallery where the air sparkled like champagne. 
The blue pool lay jewel-clear in its golden setting. Of the girls there 
was no sign. 

When they reached the head of the gallery the girl paused, turning 
to him a face twisted with the effort at memory. 

“Here is the trail,” she said urgently. “If I can reinember ” She 

.seized her head in clutching hands, shaking it savagely. “1 haven’t the 

strength, now — can’t — can’t ” the pitextus little murmur reached his 

cars incoherently. Then she straightened resolutely, swaying a little, 
and faced him, holding out her hands. He clasped them hesitantly, and 
saw a shiver go through her at the contact, and her face contort pain- 
fully, and then a shudder communicated itself through the clasp and he 
too winced in revolt. He saw her eyes go blank and her face strain in 
lines of tensity, and a fine dew broke out on her forehead. For a long 
moment she stemd so, her face like death, and strong shudders went 
over her body and her eyes were blank as the void between the planets. 

And as each shudder swept her it went unbroken through the claspt- 
ing of their hands to him, and they were black waves of dreadfulness, 
and again he saw the heaving sea and wallowed in the hell he had 
fought out of on the gallery, and he knew for the first time what tor- 
ture she must be enduring who dwelt in the very deeps of that uneasy 
dark. The pulses came faster, and for moments together he went down 
into the blind blackness and the slime, and felt the first wriggling of 
the worm-thoughts tickling the roots of his brain. . . . 

And then suddenly a clean darkness closed round them and again 
everything shifted unaccountably, as if the atoms of the gallery were 
changing, and when Smith opened his eyes he was standing once more 
in the dark, slanting corridor with the smell of salt and antiquity heavy 
in the air. 

Vaudir moaned softly Iteside him, and he turned to sec her reeling 
against the wall and trembling so from head to foot that he looked to see 
her fall the next moment. 

"Better — in a moment,” she gasped. “It took — nearly all my strength 
to- — to get us through — wait. . . .” 

So they halted there in the darkness and the dead salt air, until the 
trembling abated a little and .she .said, “Come,” in her little whimpering 
voice. And again the journey began. It was only a short way, now, 
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to the harrier of black blankness that guarded the door into the room 
where they had first seen the Alendar. When they reached the place 
she shivered a little and paused, then resolutely held out her hands. 
And as- he took them he felt once more the hideous slimy^ waves course 
through him, and plunged again into the heaving hell. And as before 
the clean darkness flashed over them in a breath, and then she dropped 
his hands and they were standing in the archway looking into the 
velvet-hung room they had left — it seemed cons ago. 

He watched as waves of blinding weakness flooded over her from that 
supreme effort. Death was visible in her face as she turned to him at 
last. 

“Come — oh, come quickly,” she whispered, and staggered forward. 

At her heels he followed, across the room, past the great iron gate- 
way, down the hall to the foot of the silver stairs. And here his heart 
sank, for he felt sure she could never climb the long spiral distances to 
the top. But she set her foot on the step and went upward resolutely, 
rnd as he followed he heard her murmuring to herself. 

“Wait — oh, wait — let me reach the end — let me undo this much — and 
then— no, no! Please Shar, not the black slime again. . . . Earthman, 
liarthman!” 

She paused on the stair and turned to face him, and her haggard face 
was frantic with desperation and despair. 

“Earthman, promise — do not let me die like this! When we reach 
the end, ray me! Burn me clean, or I shall go down to eternity into 
the black sinks from which I dragged you free. Oh, promise!” 

“I will,” Smith’s voice said quietly. “I will.” 

And they went on. Endlessly the stairs spiraled upward and endlessly 
they climbed. Smith’s legs began to ache intolerably, and his heart was 
[bounding like a wild thing, but Vaudir seemed not to notice weariness. 
She climlied steadily and no more tinsurely than she had come along 
the halls. And after eternities they reached the top. 

.\nd there the girl fell. She dropped like a dead woman at the head 
of the silver spiral. Smith thought for a sick instant that he had failed 
her and let her die uncleansed, but in a moment or two she stirred and 
lifted her head and very slowly dragged herself to her feet. 

“I will go on — I will, I will,” she whispered to herself. “ come 

this far — must finish ’’and she reeled off down the lovely, rosily-lit 

hallway paneled in |iearl. 

He could see how perilously near she was to her strength’s end, and 
he marveled at the tenacity with which she clung to life though it 
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cbl>cd away with every breath and the pulse of darkness flowed in after 
It. So with bidldog stubbornness she made her wavering way past door 
after door of carven shell, under rosy lights that flushed her face with 
a ghastly mockery of health, until they reached the silver gateway at 
the end. The lock had been removed from it by now, and the bar 
drawn. 

She tugged o[-)cn the gate and stumbled through. 

And the nightmare journey went on. It must be very near morning. 
Smith thought, for the halls were deserted, but did he not sense a breath 
of danger in the still air.? . . . 

The girl’s gasping voice answered that half-formed query as if, like 
the Alendar, she held the secret of reading men’s minds. 

“The — Guardians — still rove the halls, and unleashed now — so keep 
your raygun ready, Earthman. . . .’’ 

After that he kept his eyes alert as they retraced, stumbling and slow, 
the steps he had taken on his way in. And once he heard distinctly the 
soft slither of — something — scraping over the marble pavement, and 
twice he smelt with shocking suddenness in this scented air a whiff of 
salt, and his mind flashed back to a rolling black sea. . . . But nothing 
molested them. 

Step by faltering step the hallways fell behind them, and he began to 
recognize landmarks, and the girl’s footsteps staggered and hesitated 
and went on gallantly, incredibly, beating back oblivion, fighting the 
dark surges rolling over her, clinging with tenacious fingers to the tiny 
spark of life that drove her on. 

And at long last, after what seemed hours of desperate effort, they 
reached the blue-lit hallway at whose end the outer door opened. Vau- 
dir’s progress down it was a series of dizzy staggers, interspersed with 
jiauses while she hung to the carven doors with tense fingers and drove 
iter teeth into a bloodless lip and gripped that last flicker of life. Ele 
.saw the shudders sweep over her, and knew what waves of washing 
dark must be rising all about her, and how the worm-thoughts writhed 
through her brain. . . . But she went on. Every step now was a little 
tripping, as if she fell from one foot to the other, and at each step he 
c.xjx’cted that knee to give way and pitch her down into the black deeps 
that yawned for her. But she went on. 

She reached the bronze door, and with a last spurt of effort .she lifted 
the bar and swung it open. Then that tiny spark flickered out like a 
lamp. Smith caught one flash of the rexk rtxjm within— and something 
horrible on the floor — before he saw her pitch forward as the rising tide 
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«t slimy oblivion closed at Last over her head. She was dying as she 
fell, and he whipped the ray-gun up and felt the recoil against his palm 
as a blue blaze flashed forth and transfi.xed her in mid-air. And he 
could have sworn her eyes lighted for a flickering instant and the gallant 
girl he had known looked forth, cleansed and whole, before death — clean 
death — glazed them. 

She slumped down in a huddle at his feet, and he felt a sting of tears 
beneath his eyelids as he looked down on her, a huddle of white and 
bronze on the rug. And as he watched, a film of defilement veiled the 
shining whiteness of licr— decay set in before his eyes and progressed with 
Horrible swiftness, and in less time than it takes to tell he was staring 
with horrified eyes at a pool of black slime across which green velvet lay 
bedraggled. 

Northwest Smith closed his pale eyes, and for a moment struggled 
with memory, striving to wrest from it the long-forgotten words of a 
prayer learned a score of years ago on another planet. Then he stepped 
over the pitiful, horrible heap on the carpet and went on. 

In the little rock room of the outer wall he saw what he had glimpsed 
when Vaudir opened the door. Retribution had overtaken the eunuch. 
The body must have been his, for tatters of .scarlet velvet lay about the 
floor, but there was no way to recognize what its original form had 
licen. Smith’s ray-gun had blasted the eunuch through the partly 
opened door as he flashed the death-ray on Vaudir. The smell of .salt 
ss'as heavy in the air, and a trail of black slime snaked across the floor 
toward the wall. The wall was solid, but it ended there. . . . 

Smith laid his hand on the outer door, drew the bar, swung it open. 
He stepped out under the hanging vines and filled his lungs with pure 
air, free, clear, untainted with the scent of salt. A (icarly dawn was 
breaking over Ednes. 


Should it he necessary for an editor to apologize for including one of his own 
tales in a collection? It shouldn’t be if the story is up to par, and wc thinly that 
“Mimic" is. Besides, haven't we the august precedents of Ellery Queen, "The 
Saint," and Rex Stout doing it? To us, though, the most curious thing about 
"Mimic" is that it is based upon something that actually happened. There was 
such a recluse in New Vor^, he did fit the description given, there was such 
a metal box and . . . but read the yarn. 
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1' IS LESS than five hundred 
years since an entire half the world was discovered. It is less than two 
h.tindred years since the discovery of the last continent. The sciences of 
chemistry and physics go back scarce one century. The science of 
aviation goes back forty years. The science of atomics is being born. 

And yet we think we know a lot. 

Wc know litdc or nothing. Some of the most startling things are 
unknown to us. When they are discovered they may shock us to the 
bone. 

We search for secrets in the far islands of the Pacific and among the 
ICC fields of the frozen North, while under our very noses, rubbing 
shoulders with us every day, there may walk the undiscovered. It is a 
curious fact of nature that that which is in plain view is oft best hidden. 

I have always known of the man in the black cloak. Since 1 was a 
child he has always lived on my street, and his eccentricities are so 
familiar that they go unmentioned except among the casual vi.sitor. 
Here, in the heart of the largest city in the world, in swarming New 
York, the eccentric and the ocld may flourish unhindered. 

SO 
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As children wc had hilarious fun jeering at the man in black when he 
displayed his fear of women. Wc watched, in our evil, childish way, for 
those moments; we tried to get him to show anger. But he ignored us 
completely and soon wc paid him no further heed, even as our parents 
did. 

Wc saw him only twice a day. Once in the early morning, when we 
would sec his si.\-foot figure come out of the grimy dark hallway of the 
tenement at the end of the street and stride down toward the elcvatcil 
to work — again when he came back at night. Me was always dressed 
in a long black cloak that came to his ankles, and he wore a wide- 
brimmed black hat down far over his face. He was a sight from some 
weird story out of the old lands. But he harmed nobody, and paid atten- 
tion to nobody. 

Nobody — c.vccpt perhaps women. 

When a woman crossed his path, he would stop in his stride and 
come to a dead halt. We could see that he closed his eyes until she had 
passed. Then he would snap those wide, watery blue eyes open and 
march on as if nothing had hap[>encd. 

He was never known to speak to a woman. He would buy some 
groceries, maybe once a week, at Antonio’s — but only when there were 
no other patrons there. Antonio said once that he never talked, he 
just pointed at things he wanted and paid for them in bills that he pulled 
out of a pocket somewhere under his cloak. Antonio did not like him, 
but he never had any trouble from him either. 

Now that I think of it, nobody ever did have any trouble with him. 

We got used to him. We grew up on the street; we saw him occa- 
sionally when he came home and went back into the dark hallway of 
the house he lived in. 

He never had visitors, he never spoke to anyone. And he had once 
built something in his room out of metal. 

He had once, years ago, hauled up some long flat metal sheets, sheets 
of tin or iron, and they had heard a lot of hammering and banging in 
his room for several days. But that had sto[>|x.-d and that was all there 
was to that story. 

Where he worked I don’t know and never found out. He had money, 
for he was reputed to pay his rent regularly when the janitor asked 
for it. 

Well, people like that inhabit big cities and nobody knows the story 
of their lives until they’re all over. Or until something strange hapi>cns. 

I grew up, I went to college, I studied. 
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Finally I got a job assisting a museum curator. I silent my days 
mounting beetles and classifying exhibits of stulTcd animals and prc- 
-served [ilants, and hundreds and hundreds of in.sects from all over. 

Nature is a strange thing, 1 learned. You learn that very clearly when 
you work in a museum, '^’ou realize how nature uses the art of camou- 
flage. There are twig insects that look exactly like a leaf or a branch 
of a tree. Exactly. 

Nature is strange and |)erfect that way. There is a moth in Central 
America that looks like a wasp. It even has a fake stinger made of hair, 
which it twists and curls just like a wasp’s stinger. It has the same 
colorings and, even though its body is soft and not armored like a 
wasp’s, it is colored to a[)pcar shiny and armored. It even flies in the 
daytime when wasps do, and not at night like all other moths. It moves 
like a wasp. It knows somehow that it is hclirless and that it can 
survive only hy pretending to be as deadly to other insects as wasps are. 

I learned about army ants, and their strange imitators. 

Army ants travel in huge columns of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. They move along in a flowing stream several yards across 
and they cat everything in their path. Everything in the jungle is 
afraid of them. Wasps, Itces, snakes, other ants, birds, lizards, beetles 
— even men rtin away, or get eaten. 

But in the midst of the army ants there also travel many other crea- 
tures — creatures that aren’t ants at all, and that the army ants would 
kill if they knew of them. But they don’t know of them because these 
other creatures arc disguised. Some of them are beetles that look like 
ants. They have false markings like ant-thoraxes and they run along in 
imitation of ant speed. There is even one that is so long it is marked 
like three ants in single flic! It moves so fast that the real ants never 
give is a second glance. 

There are weak caterpillars that look like hig armored beetles. There 
arc all sorts of things that look like dangerous animals. Animals that 
are the killers and superior lighters of their groups have no enemies. 
'J'he army ants and the wasps, the sharks, the hawk and the felines. So 
ihere are a host of weak things that try to hide among them — to mimic 
th.cm. 

And man is the greatest killer, the greatest hunter of them all. The 
whole world of nature knows man for the irresistible master. The roar 
of his gun, the cunning of his trap, the strength and agility of his arm 
place all else beneath him. 
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Should man then be treated by nattire differently than the other 
dominants, the army ants and the wasps? 

It was, as often happens to be the case, sheer luck that I happened to 
be on the street at the dawning hour when the janitor came running 
out of the tenement on my street shouting for help. I had been working 
all night mounting new exhibits. 

The iKiliceman on the beat and I were the only people besitles the 
janitor to sec the thing that we found in the two dingy rooms occupied 
by the stranger of the black cloak. 

The janitor explained — as the officer and 1 dashed up the narrow rick- 
ety stairs — that he had been awakened by the sound of heavy thuds 
and shrill screams in the stranger’s rotjms. He had gone out in the 
hallway to listen. 

When we got there the place was silent. A faint light shone from 
under the dcjorway. The policeman knocked, there was no answer. He 
put his ear to the door and so did I. 

We heard a faint rustling — a continuous slow rustling as of a breeze 
blowing paper. 

The cop kocked again but there was still no response. 

Then, together, we threw our weight at the d(X)r. Two hard blows 
and the rotten old lock gave way. We burst in. 

The room was filthy, the, floor covered with scraps of torn paper, bits 
of detritus and garbage. The room was unfurnished, which I thought 
was odd. 

In one corner there stood a metal lx)x, alxtut four feet square. A 
tight-box, held together with screws and ro|)es. It had a lid, opening at 
the top, which was down and fastened with a sort of wax seal. 

The stranger of the black cloak lay in the middle of the floor — dead. 

He as still wearing the cloak. The big slouch hat was lying on the 
floor some distance away. From the inside of the box the faint rustling 
was coming. 

We turned over the stranger, took the cloak off. For several instants 
we saw nothing amiss and then gradually — horribly — we became aware 
of some things that were wrong. 

riis hair was short and curly brown. It stood straight up in its inch- 
long length. His eyes were open and staring. 1 noticed first that he had 
no eyebrows, only a curious dark line in the fle.sh over each eye. 

It was then I realized he had no nose. But no one had ever noticed 
that before. His skin was oddly mottled. Where the nose should have 
been there were dark shadowings that made the appearance of a nose. 
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it you only just glanced at him. Like the work of a skilful artist in a 
painting. 

His mouth was as it should be and slightly open — but he had no 
teeth. His head perched upon a thin neck. 

The suit was — not a suit. It was part of him. It was his body. 

What we thought was a coat was a huge black wing sheath, like a 
beetle has. He had a thora.x like an insect, only the wing sheath covered 
it. and you couldn’t notice it when he wore the cloak. The Ixidy bulged 
out below, tajjcring off into the two long thin hind legs. His arms came 
out from under the top of the “coat.” He had a tiny secondary pair of 
arms folded tightly across his chest. There was a sharp round hole 
newly pierced in his chest just abdve these arms, still oozing a watery 
liquid. 

The janitor fled gibbering. The officer was pale but standing by his 
duty. I heard him muttering under his breath an endless stream of Hail 
Marys over and over again. 

The lower thorax — the “abdomen” — was very long and in.sectlike. It 
was crumpled up now like the wreckage of an airplane fuselage. 

I recalled the apijcarancc of a female wasp that had just laid eggs — 
her thorax had had that empty appearance. 

The sight was a shock such as leaves one in full control. The mind 
rejects it, and it is only in afterthought that one can feel the dim shudder 
of horror. 

The rustling was still coming from the lx>x. I motioned to the white- 
faced cop and we went over and stood before it. He took his night- 
stick and knocked away the waxen seal. 

Then we heaved and pulled the lid open. 

A wave of noxious vapor assailed us. We staggered back as suddenly 
a stream of flying things shot out of the huge iron container. The win- 
dow was op>en, and straight out into the first glow of dawn they flew. 

There must have been dozens of them. Thev were about two or three 
inches long and they flew on wide gauzy beetle wings. They looked 
like little men, strangely terrifying as they flew — clad in their black 
suits, with their expressionless faces and their dots of watery blue eyes. 
And they flew out on transparent wings that came from under their black 
beetle coats. 

I ran to the window, fascinated, almost hypnotized. The horror of it 
had not reached my mind at once. Afterwards 1 have had spasms of 
numbing terror as my mind tries to put the things together. The whole 
business was so utterly unexpected. 
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We knew of army ants and their imitators, yet it never occured to us 
that we too were army ants of a sort. We knew of stick insects and it 
never occurred to us that there might be others that disguise themselves 
to fool, not other animals, but the supreme animal himself — man. 

We found some bones in the bottom of that iron case afterwards, 
tint we couldn’t identify them. Perhaps we did not try very hard. They 
might have been human — 

I suppose the stranger of the black cloak did not fear women so much 
as it distrusted them. Women notice men, perhaps, more closely than 
other men do. Women might become suspicious sooner of the in- 
humanity, the deception. And then there might perhaps have been 
some touch of instinctive feminine jealousy. The stranger was dis- 
guised as a man, but its sex was surely female. The things in the box 
were its young. 

But it is the other thing I saw when I ran to the window that has 
shaken me the most. The policeman did not see it. Nobody else saw 
it but me, and I only for an instant. 

Nature practises deceptions in every angle. Evolution will create a 
being for any niche that can be found, no matter how unlikely. 

When I went to the window, I saw the small cloud of flying things 
rising up into the sky and sailing away into the purple distance. The 
dawn was breaking and the first rays of the sun were just striking over 
the housetops. 

Shaken, I looked away from that fourth floor tenement room over the 
roofs of lower buildings. Chimneys and walls and empty clotheslines 
made the scenery over which the tiny mass of horror passed. 

And then I saw a chimney, not thirty feet away on the next roof. It 
was squat and red brick and had two black pipe ends flush with its 
top. I saw it suddenly vibrate, oddly. And its red brick surface seem to 
peel away, and the black pipe openings turn suddenly white. 

I saw two big eyes staring into the sky. 

A great, flat winged thing detached itself silently from the surface of 
the real chimney and darted after the cloud of flying things. 

I watched until all had lost themselves in the sky. 


UnUI{c the other titles in this hooJ{, this mat ins the first appearance of "Bishop’s 
Gambit" anywhere. You would be right in thinl^ing this an innovation; it is. 
We shall, from time to time, purchase first-run tales if they seem to fit with 
the pattern of the collection. It seemed to us that Stephen Grendon’s ghost 
story rounded out the field for this number. Grendon, a protege of August 
Derleth, has sold a number of stories in this genre the past fetv years, and a 
whole collection of his spoolty fiction has been accepted for publication by 
Arhham House next year. 
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THE sixth day of his hap- 
hazard investigation of the attic, Albert found his grandfather’s board 
and chess-men. They were locked in a case in a locked trunk, but, being 
briefly alone in the house, he had no hesitation about breaking lx>th 
locks. He did it with dispatch, knowing no one was likely to come up 
into the attic for months. Anyway, he had made the attic, with all its 
Ixjxes, trunks, old furniture, and forgotten toys, his own, a sort of 
private world which perhaps only a child could understand and enjoy. 

Albert had not been looking for the chess-set. It was just that he had 
been conducting a routine examination of his domain by way of taking 
inventory. Year after year, die attic yielded surprising and often delight- 
ful discoveries, for, as he grew older, he learned to appreciate different 
things. Now, being seven, the chess-set attracted him. Grandfather 
Josiah Valliant had been dead only three months, and Albert could re- 
member very clearly the seemingly endless hours which he had whiled 
away watching the old man at his game. He took the set over to one 
of the gable windows into the sunlight streaming into the dust-mote 
atmosphere, and set it up on a little eate-legged table there. 
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He remembered very clearly every move his grandfather had made. 
First he took the white king’s pawn and moved it out; it seemed to him 
that he could almost hear the old man's rumbling voice explaining, 
“That is the bisffftp’s gambit, Albert.” The next move would come 
from across the board — the counter opening from the black king. Then 
the white king’s bishop’s pawn went out. He grew absorbed, casting 
his memory back, back to his grandfather’s sunny room, seeing in his 
mind’s eye the shawled old man, usually so gruff, but with him always 
patient, seeing himself sitting there, watching, fascinated, while the 
f>ieces moved under the old man’s fingers, and, sometimes, at the behest 
of a friend come to spend a few hours with Josiah Valliant. 

“.\lbert! Albert Valliant!” 

His absorption was broken. He started up in irritation, but he had 
no impulse to disobey. He got out of the attic before he answered, and, 
brushing himself, went down the long, dark stairs to the living-rrxtm 
where his mother expected him to give her a report of his activities for 
the hours during which she had been away. 

Mrs. Valliant was a vain, foolish woman, pretty in a vapid way, with 
China blue eyes and a small mouth which seemed incapable of any but 
a doll-like expression. She was blonde and much be-frilled, and she was 
not, at the moment, lx;ing fawned upon by the tall man with the black 
moustache, known to him chiefly by his mother’s name of “Dear Perry.” 
And had Albert behaved himself while she was gone.^ 

“Yes,” said Albert dutifully. 

Dust on his clothes, grime on his hands — she ob.served, .she com- 
mented. To the bathroom now, quick, to be cleaned for dinner. “And 
Albert,” she said, “guess who’s coming to have dinner with us.^” 

Albert grew sullen. He did not need to guess; he knew. He said 
nothing. 

“Guess, Albert,” said his mother gaily. 

Silence answered her. 

“My little boy must have lost his tongue,” 'she said chidingly. 

He made an indeterminate sound and marched sturdily to the bath- 
room. 

Her voice followed him, resigned. “I don’t know how you got it 
into your head that Perry doesn’t like you! I’m sure he does. And he 
wants so much that you should like him. Oh, 1 know he doesn’t pretend 
to think he can take your poor dead father’s place — but 1 know, I’m 
positive, if Henry were alive, he’d want you to learn to like Perry, just 
as Perry likes you, and I know . . .” 
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He closed the bathroom door and enjoyed the l>cnericence of freedom 
from her pursuing voice, which had begun to assume that sound of 
complaint so familiar to him. He wished he could say, like grandfather 
nad said, “Oh, for God’s sake, Verna, stop that damned whining!” But, 
of course, he could not. 

Finishing in the bathroom, he opened the door cautiously and peered 
cut. Sounds from the kitchen informed him that his mother was out 
of range. He slipped from the bathroom and mounted once more into 
the attic, before the last sunlight had quite withdrawn. It lay redly 
against the gabled ceiling; it reflected from there with a kind of pale, 
old rose luminousness to the chess-lxtard below, shrouding the figtires 
in a glowing haze. 

He stared at them. What had he done? Moved out the two pawns 
in the bishop’s gambit, yes. Followed out with the pawn to o(x;n for 
the defense from the black king. Then his mother had called. And 
since then — why, since then someone else must have discovered his 
game, for there it was, well advanced, with havoc wrought among 
the black pieces, and the king only a few moves from being checkmated, 
the white pieces inexorably moving in for the final triumph. Albert 
stood looking at the board with unwavering eyes while the sunlight 
faded and drew away into a crimson afterglow in the west, and the dusk 
came up like magic in the attic. Who could have come here? he won- 
dered. Who — when his mother and he were alone in the house, though 
the cook had now come in, of course. But it might have l>cen the cook, 
come early. No, that was not possible; she knew nothing alx>ut chess. 

He went to the lx>ard and took his place at white. Even though the 
twilight had invaded the attic, and the cheery sounds of robins’ carols 
came in from outside, there was enough light to complete the game. 
Black had two moves, white had three. He made them. Checkmate. 

“My game,” said Albert. 

"Our game,” said somebody else gently. 

Alltert looked around. There was no one there. There was nothing 
but a host of shadows which had not been there Iteforc. Evening made 
its own shadows awaiting night and the darkness in which all shadows 
were but one vasuicss of black without end. He sttxid waiting for 
another sound, but there was nothing. Robins caroled, farther away a 
meadow-lark sang, tlic mourning doves cooed sadly under the caves, 
and from the street came the muted voices of life: children screaming in 
play, cars going by, the whistling of |xjlicemcn directing traffic at the 
intersection, the clanging of the streetcar. 
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Resolutely, Albert re-set the board. Back went the white pieces, back 
went the black — back into place in even rows. Now, then — the game 
waited upon the next day, and would it were now, and that dinner were 
ever, and “dear Perry” were gone away again. 

He went out o£ the attic and descended dutifully to his room, where 
he waited until his mother called him for dinner. 

Perry Cross was tall, urbane, handsome. He had a way with women 
— so everyone said, and it was certain that he would have his way with 
so giddy and foolish a woman as Mrs. Henry Valliant, now a year 
widowed and no longer protected even in theory by the influence of 
her father-in-law. He had dark, snapping eyes; he had, a fine black 
moustache; he had well-pressed clothes and a well-pressed mouth. He 
owned rings, a cane, bony features; he possessed patience, cunning 
fortitude. He was predatory, but suavely so. Women loved him; he 
loved women — with money; he loved them lavishly, exacting ultimate 
repayment. He could not possibly have loved anyone so insipid as Verna 
Valliant for any other reason but money, which she had. 

“Good evening, Albert,” he said. 

“H’lo,” answered Albert indifferently, appraising the table. 

“Were you ever a little boy, Perry.^” asked his mother. “I can’t believe 
you were, really.” 

Cross said something in a low voice; his mother giggled. 

Albert was disgusted. He looked at them both with the utmost dis- 
taste, spurred all the more by the unmistakable venom for him which 
he had not failed to notice in Cross’s single direct glance. 

“Children can be so difficult, can’t they.^” asked Mrs. Valliant, and 
rang for dinner service to begin, having given the cook just enough 
time to change into another costume. Perry Cross had once said that he 
appreciated a woman who knew how to save and take care of her 
money. 

“Oh, the right training does wonders,” said Cross, glancing across at 
Albert with a light smile on his thin lips. 

Albert flinched inside. 

“Albert, you haven’t even told dear Perry how glad you are to see 
him,” said his mother. 

Silence. 

“Alberti” 

“I’m not.” 

“At least he’s honest,” said Cross, but the look he turned on Albert 
belied his appreciation of that honesty. 
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Now Ills mother was fluttering, all in a dither for having prodded 
him until he had said something he should have left unsaid. 

The food came. Consomme. A tossed salad in wooden bowls. Lamb 
chops. Cranberry pudding and coffee. The conversation during the 
meal was light, ignoring Albert. This suited him. Ever since his mother 
had permitted “dear Perry” such fretjuent access to the house — which 
was after grandfather Valliant’s death — Albert had retreated more and 
more into his own world, which was select and did not include silly 
women or sleek men who manifestly hated children. Perry Cross existed 
on its perimeter. His mother was retreating to the same distance with 
meteoric rapidity undeterred by the knowdedge that she was, after all, 
his mother. 

After dinner Cross leaned back and surveyed Albert with judicious 
scrutiny. 

“Do you think we ought to tell him, Verna.'*” he asked, without 
taking bis eyes off Albert. 

“Oh, dear! He’ll have to know, won’t he.^” She turned to Albert. 
“How would you like to have dear Perry as your new father, Albert.?” 
she asked visibly apprehensive. 

Albert was horrified. For a moment he wanted to vomit, but on re- 
flection, the cranberry pudding had been too good. He gave Cross a 
stare of unmistakable contempt, pushed his chair back from the table, 
and stalked indignantly from the room. He went up the stairs mutter- 
ing to himself. Father, indeed! His mother’s shrill anger rising from 
below, coupled with Cross’s attempts to soothe her, left him as cold as 
an icicle in the Antarctic. 

“I wish my granddaddy was here,” he said into the darkness of his 
room. “He’d show that Perry Cross!” 

He fell asleep presently to dream dreams of Perry Cross as his new 
father beating and beating him, filling him full of “the right training”. 

In the morning his mother came querulously to his room, complain- 
ing about what a bad boy he had been the night before, and how dear 
Perry had had his feelings hurt, and how dear Perry only wanted him 
to love him. . . . 

“1 hate him and he hates me,” said Albert forthrightly. 

She slapped him virtuously, but she was sorry immediately, and burst 
into tears. “Now' see what you’ve done, you bad boy,” she cried. “Up- 
setting me so much I had to hit you — my own little boy.” 

“You didn’t have to.” 

“Albert!” 
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Sullen silence answered her. 

“Albert, you must learn to like Mr. Cross.” 

Silence prolonged. 

“Do you hear mc.^” 

“Yes.” 

“There now. You just try, that’s all. He’ll love you like he loves all 
the little children.” 

“And like he loved all his other wives,” said Albert vindictively. 

“Why, Albert!” 

“I know. Granddaddy told me. He’s been married five times before. 
And every time he got richer and richer. Sometimes it was the insur- 
ance, and sometimes it was just because they were fools . . .” 

“Albert Valliant!” 

“Like you.” 

She stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth and looked at him, 
wide-eyed. He gazed unwinkingly back at her, his small mouth and 
chin set and firm. “You are a bad, bad boy,” she said at last, through 
her handkerchief, so that it had a distant, half-strangled sound. But 
she retreated before his burgeoning anger. 

After he got up and had his breakfast, he went outside. But he was 
not satisfied there; so in a little while, he made his way back up to the 
attic, half expecting to find another marvelous change in the pieces on 
the chesslxtard. However, they were not altered; they stood just as he 
had left them, and he sat down to them with a feeling of relief. Relief 
was an integral part of being in the attic, for here he was away from 
every troublesome thing— he did not have to think of Perry Cross or 
school beginning again in less than a month, or now, of his mother’s 
impending marriage — nothing. This was his world — the sloping walls, 
the dark room filled with enchanting perfumes and pungences, the two 
gable windows looking out over all the city, for the Valliant house stood 
on a little knoll, and from one of its gables at least it was possible to see 
the ocean and sometimes ships on that blue water, and gulls flying like 
something fantastic and unreal in a world as distant as a star. 

He sat down at the chess-board. 

No sooner was he there than he was seized, as before, with the urge 
to play. He pushed the king’s pawn to fourth place. That was tlie way 
to begin; that was Grandfather Valliant’s way. Bishop’s gambit. He 
reached over and brought up the black king's pawn to sit glowering at 
the white pawn face to face across the middle of the board. He came 
back and brought forth the sacrifice — his king’s hishoji’s (tawn to tourilt 
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place. He tried to imagine what black ought to do. What if, unlike 
Grandfather Valliant’s game, black did not accept the challenge.^ What 
then.^ But black had to accept or lose his own pawns, of course. But 
indeed — was it necessary to take the black pawn or the white, for that 
matter.^ 

He stretched out his hand to move, and held it there in mid-air above 
the board. 

Tlic black pawn stood in place of his bishop’s pawn, and his pawn, 
instead, lay over at the side of the board. Ble withdrew Ids hand, 
thoughtfully. 

“But / didn’t do it,” he said aloud. 

“No, of course not.” 

.'\h, but he knew that voice. “Where are you. Grandpa.?” 

“Play, boy.” 

He looked in vain for that kindly, bearded face with the eyes that 
could be so fierce and challenging. Once he thought he saw it opposite 
him, across the chess-board; again it seemed to lie at his shoulder, peer- 
ing intently at the board. It was strange, and yet it was not strange. 
Bending to play, he found that each time he made the wrong move, 
something held his hand and guided him to the right move. What fun 
it was! Almost like old times in grandfather’s room, before Perry Cross 
had moved into his mother’s life with such force and determination. 

Even in the midst of his game — though his fourth that afternoon — 
Cross obtruded, and presently he found him.self telling Grandfather 
Valliant all about it; for, though he could never seem to sec anything 
of the old man c.xcept a shadowy something from time to time, he could 
hear those subdued grunts and harrumphs which Grandfather V'alliant 
always gave when he was listening to him. 

“And so if he is going to be my new dad, he’s going to beat me, he’s 
going to whip me,” said Albert earnestly. “I know it the way he liKiks 
at me, and there won’t be anything mama can do to stop him, either, 
unless she gives him all her money.” 

“Humph!” 

“I wish you were here all the time. Grandpa; then he wouldn't come 
every night like this. And 1 could stay with you if he took mama 
away.” 

“Humph!” 

It was not a very satisfactory conversation, hut at least Albert had 
someone who listened to him without interruption, and, unlike his 
mother, without fidgeting and tears and recriminations. 
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In the evening he was scolded for having been in the attic again. 

His mother was almost incoherent. He mustn’t go there again, but if 
he did, he must wear old clothes and he mustn’t get so dirty; good little 
boys didn’t get dirty. He must learn to like “dear Perry” because “dear 
Perry” was going to be his stepfather and that meant he must be just 
like a son to him. Would he promise.^ 

“Promise what?” 

“Will you promise to like Perry?” 

No answer. 

“Will you try?” 

No answer. 

“Albert, for tbe last time, will you promise to try to like Perry some- 
how?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Yes, what?” 

“1 promise to try to like him somehow.” 

“And keep out of the attic. You look like a tramp.” 

“But right now,” he amended, “I hate Perry Cross.” 

“Oh, you bad boy!” 

There were further tears, more recriminations, in the midst of which 
Perry Cross came, bearing (lowers — some roses he had bought at the 
florist’s down the street. However distrait she was, Mrs. Valliant cooed 
and fluttered. And whatever was the matter with her? demanded 
Perry Cross. He had never seen her eyes so red. Surely not with tears! 

“Oh, it’s that naughty little boy of mine,” sbe cried. “He won’t stay 
out of the attic. Every afternoon — lunch till supper — there he is, dirty 
as a — a tramp! 1 can’t make him obey!” 

Cross laughed. From his vantage-[X)int on the stairs, Albert shud- 
dered. 

“Some day perhaps you might let me try, darling,” said Cross. 

“Oh, would you? I mean, do you think you could?” 

“Perhaps he has .something up there he doesn’t want anyone else to 
see. We might surprise him.” 

“Oh, Perry, you are clever.” 

Albert crept up the stairs. He remembered as if it were yesterday his 
grandfather .saying kindly, “.‘\lbert, your mother isn’t very smart; but 
she’s very sweet and she is your mother, and after I’m gone you’ll have 
to watch over her.” He (lung himself on to his bed and buried his head 
in the pillow, sobbing. “I can’t do anything,” he said in miserable im- 
potence. “I'm too little and he’s too big!” 
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In the next four days Albert played seventeen games of chess. Though 
he was not aware of it, he used Alekhine’s opening and the queen’s 
gambit; he played against Philidor’s and the Indian defense; he opened 
with Ruy Lopez and Reti’s; but the bishop’s gambit remained his 
favorite; he felt less strange with it, having been so long accustomed to 
his grandfather’s preference. 

He had long and pleasant conversations, (if very much one-sided), 
with his grandfather, and he felt somehow safe in the dusty confines of 
the attic. 

Yet he was aware that Perry Cross and his mother discussed him; he 
was aware of this as of impending doom, and he expected at any mo- 
ment that Cross would prevail upon her to let him try his hand with 
Albert. Still, he believed intuitively that Cross would wait until his 
mother was securely in his grasp before he tried. 

The week passed, and another began. 

Late one sunny August afternoon, a board creaked knowingly behind 
Albert at his game. He turned, his intimate conversation halted 
abruptly. 

Cross stood there, eyeing him speculatively. “Talking to yourself, 
Albert.?’’ 

No answer. 

Cross moved forward, peering over Albert’s thin shoulders. “Ah, 
chess. Imagine that! Can you play.?’’ 

Silence. 

“But, of course, you can, or you wouldn’t be at it — would you.?’’ 

He moved around the gate-legged table and sat down on a box on 
the other side, his back to the window. The box, being small, gave him 
a hunched appearance; with the light streaming in at his back, he 
looked malevolent. 

Albert was caught in a shell of danger, sensing it all around him. 
He pushed his chin out, stubbornly, and sat with his small hands 
clenched. 

“Did my mother send you up here.?’’ he demanded. 

“She knows I’m here, Abert.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

In a flash. Cross’s hand whipped across the table and fell, knuckles 
forward, upon one cheek. Albert drew back, his fingers instinctively 
reaching for the stinging place. 

“You should be careful when you suggest p)eople are lying, Albert. 
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That isn’t nice.” He smiled, but his eyes did not smile. “You and 1 will 
have to get to know each (xher better, Alljert.” 

“I know you,” said Albert thickly. There were tears in his throat, but 
he was too proud to let them show. “I know you more than I want to 
know you,” he said fiercely. “You can just get out of here. This is my 
place. Mine — and grandpa’s.” 

“Oh, there is someone else with you.^” Cross made a pretense, much 
c,xaggeratcd, of (Bering about the attic, but his eyes returned to Albert, 
and from Albert, swung down to the board, which he studied. 

“Let us begin with a game of chess, Albert,” he said finally. Without 
waiting for Albert’s acquiescence, he began to re-set the board. “I play 
a little, too. In a way, Albert, I am a master — at least of pawns, if not 
of chess.” 

“Of women,” said Albert. 

Cross looked sharply, angrily at him, but decided that the boy did not 
know what he had said. Nor did Albert; he had not meant to say it; 
he had not even thought it at the moment; something inside him had 
impelled the words from his lips. He felt strange even at the sound 
of them, for he had wanted to say that no, he would not play chess 
with Cross, and even now he wanted to withdraw, but something held 
him, something would not let him go. 

“Shall we play.^” asked Cross levcliy, but his voice was a challenge. 

“Yes,” said Alljcrt, but “No” rattled in his bewildered brain. And, 
“For what stakes.^” he asked. This also came from no part of him. 

Cross gave him a long, studied gaze. “Well,” he said at last. “Well, 
well, Albert — somebody has been teaching you things. Only seven, too. 
But since you suggest it. I’ll take you up. If you lose, you must forget 
that you don’t like me, and if I lose, you may continue to dislike me 
for a while.” 

“No,” said Albert with a mocking sound of contempt alien even to 
him. “I’ll play for your life or mine.” What am I saying? he thought 
despairingly, crying out inside of him to Grandfather Valliant. 

Cross clucked and chuckled. “That is to say, we shall agree that if 
you lose, I am to do whatever 1 like with you, and if 1 lose, you shall 
do what you like with my life? Is that the stake, Albert?” 

“Yes.” The desperate “No” remained locked within him. 

“Very well. Open, Albert,” commanded Cross. 

Albert leaned over the board, bewildered and frightened still. He 
moved the king’s pawn forward. 
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“Ah, bishop’s gambit, eh? Relatively common.” Out came the ex- 
pected counter. 

Black to white, the pawns looked across the middle of the board, as 
over them looked Cross to Albert. 

Albert moved once again, the only move he knew'; he moved in an 
agony of apprehension — would Cross accept the challenge? 

Leisurely, Cross captured the w'hite bishop’s pawn. 

Now', suddenly, Albert’s apprehension fell away, and, raising his hand 
to make his third move, he knew that the power which played his game 
was not his own. And, looking at his hand, as at something strange, it 
seemed to him that he could see over it, enclosing, as it were, the 
gnarled old hand, broad with spatulate fingers, of his Grandfather 
Valliant. 

The game went on, the battle raging to and fro across the board. 

But inexorably, inexplicably to Cross, the advantage went steadily to 
Albert. Cross’s first confidence shook, then faded. What was happen- 
ing was beyond his understanding — that a child could master his game 
w'ith so simple an opening as the bishop’s gambit! But it was taking 
place despite his mo.st studied moves, and slowly, surely, he was being 
mated, and as inevitably at last, Albert made his final move. 

“Checkmate!” he cried. 

Furious, Cross swept the chessmen from the table. The board came 
flying after. With another blow, he knocked the gatelegged table out 
of the way. He stood towering over Albert, crouching unmoved before 
him. 

“So you won, Albert. And what do you supf>ose you would do 

with my life even if you could command it?” 

“I’d throw it away,” said Albert stoutly. 

Something leaned down over Albert, something that was tall and 
dark as a cloud, something with great, gnarled hands like Grandfather 
Valliant’s, something that picked Cross up as if he were a toy and flung 
him through the window, shattering the glass, out and up to plummet 
down three stories and more to the slope of, the back yard below. He 
fell with an awful sound directly into the alley. 

At the precinct station. Captain Molloy called Squad Car Seven. 

“Kelly, run out to one-eleven Whitney. A junkman just reported a 
dead or injured man in the alley there. While you're about it, send 
Jackson in to make some inequities of a Mrs. Valliant at that address. 
That fellow Cross has been seen diere. We’ve got the autopsy on his 
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fourili wife. Unmistakable trace of arsenic. Pick Itim up if lie's there. 
That’s all.” 

Albert stopped only to .set up the chessmen once more. 

‘Til he back tomorrow, Grandpa,” he said. 

Me descended to the upper floor. He went on down to the lower 
floor. 

His mother was peering curiously and apprehensively out of the 
kitchen window, murmuring about the crowd out there. What could 
liave happened.’ 

‘‘Mother.’” 

Slie turned. ‘‘Oh, you've been in the attic again!” 

‘‘I promised alioiit Mr. Cross,” he said with intent purpose. ‘‘The way 
he is now, I like him.” 


Let's talk of prai'cs, of u'orrns, and epitaphs; 

Make dust our paper, and ivith rainy eyes 
IT’rite sorroivs on the bosom of the earth; 

Let’s choose executors and talk of ivills: 

And yet not so — for ivhat can tee betpieath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are llolingbroke’s. 

And nothing can tee call our own but death. 

And that small model of the barren earth 
IT' hie h serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For God's sake let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 

How some have been depos’d, some slain in icar. 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd . . . 

—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(from ‘‘Ricbard the Second”) 


John Collier’s devilishly clever little tales are inevitably amassing him a stand- 
ing among.litterateurs equivalent to that of the jamous Sakj. Despite or per- 
haps because oj his English origin, his t^een eye, ever able to spot the subtle, 
grasped the potent oj mystery that surrounds and pervades the mastodonic 
emporiums oj modern America and pinned it down in just sufficient tvords to 
mal{e his point. We doubt that the reader will ever again wal\ the corridors 
oj a department store without calling to mind certain shadows evolved by 
the jollowing memoir. 
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In a pad oj Highlije Band, 

bought by Miss Sadie Brodribb, at Bracey's for 25c 


# February 21 

I made my decision. I 
would turn my back for good and all upon tlie bourgeois world that 
hates a poet. I would leave, gel out, break away 

And I have done it. I am free! Free as the mote that dances in the 
sunbeam! Free as a house-fly crossing first-class in the Queen Mary! 
Free as my verse! Free as the fcxxl I shall eat, the paper I write upon, 
the lamb’s-wool-lined softly slithering slippers I shall wear. 

This morning I had not so much as a car-fare. Now I am here, on 
velvet. You are itching to learn of this haven: you would like to 
organize trips here, s[X)il it, send your relations-in-law, perhaps even 
come yourself. After all, this journal will hardly fall into your hands till 
1 am dead. Fll tell you. 

I am at Bracey’s Giant Emporium, as happy as a mouse in the middle 
of an immense cheese, and the world shall know me no more. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, secure behind a towering pile of 
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carpets, in a corner-nook which 1 propose to line with eiderdowns, an- 
gora vestments, and the Cleopatr.Tan tops in pillows. I shall be cosy. 

I nipped into this sanctuary late this afternoon, and scx>n heard the 
dying footfalls of closing time. From now on, my only effort will be to 
dodge the night-watchman. Poets can dodge. 

I have already made my first mouse-like exploration. I tiptoed as far 
as the stationery department, and, timid, darted back with only these 
writing materials, the poet’s first need. Now 1 shall lay them aside, and 
seek other necessities: food, wine, the soft furniture of my couch, and 
a natty smoking-jacket. This place stimulates me. I shall write here. 

Dawn, next day 

I supptose no one in the world was ever more astonished and over- 
whelmed than I have been tonight. It is unbelievable. Yet I believe it. 
How interesting life is when things get like that! 

I crept out, as I, said I would, and found the great shop in mingled 
light and gloom. The central well was half illuminated; the circling 
galleries towered in a pansy Piranesi of toppling light and shade. The 
spidery stairways and flying bridges had passed from purpo.se into fan- 
tasy. Silks and velvets glimmered like ghosts, a hundred pantie-clad 
models offered simpers and embraces to the desert air. Rings, clips, and 
bracelets glittered frostily in a desolate absence of Honey and Daddy. 

Creeping along the transverse aisles, which were in deeper darkness, 
1 felt like a wandering thought in the dreaming brain of a chorus girl 
down on her luck. Only, of course, their brains are not so big as 
Bracey’s Giant Emporium. And there was no man there. 

None, that is, except the night-watchman. I had forgotten him. 
regular thudding, which might almost have been that of my own heart, 
suddenly burst upon me loudly, from outside, only a few feet away. 
Quick as a flash 1 seized a costly wrap, flung it about my shoulders, and 
.stood stock-still. 

I was successful. He passed me, jingling his little machine on its 
chain, humming his little tune, his eyes scaled with refractions of the 
blaring day. ‘‘Go, worldling!” I whispered, and permitted myself a 
.soundless laugh. 

It froze on my lips. My heart faltered. A new fear seized me. 

I was afraid to move. I was afraid to look round. I felt I was being 
watched, by something that could sec right through me. This was a 
very different feeling from the ordinary night-watchman. My conscious 
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impulse was the obvious one, to glance behind me. But my eyes knew 
Isclter. 1 remained absolutely petrified, staring straight ahead. 

My eyes were trying to tell me something that my brain refused to 
believe. They made their (X)int. I was Itxtking straight into another 
pair of eyes, human eyes, but large, flat, luminous. 1 have seen such eyes 
among the nocturnal creatures, which creep out under the artificial blue 
moonlight in the zoo; 

The owner was only a dozen feet away from me. The watchman had 
passed Isetween us, nearer him than me. Yet he had not been seen. I 
must have been looking straight at him for several minutes at a stretch. 
I had not seen him cither. 

He was half reclining against a high dais, a platform for the exhibi- 
tion of shawls and mantillas. One of these brushed his .shoulder: its 
folds concealed perhaps his car, his shoulder, and a little of his right 
side. He was clad in dim but large-patterned Shetland tweeds of the 
latest cut, suede shoes, a shirt of a rather broad motif in olive, pink, 
and grey. He was as pale as a creature found under a stone. His long 
thin arms ended in hands that hung floatingly, more like trailing, trans- 
parent fins, or wisps of chitfon, than ordinary, hands. 

He spoke. His voice was not a voice, a mere whistling under the 
tongue. “Not bad, for a beginner!” 

I grasped that he was complimenting me, rather .satirically, on my 
concealment under the wrap. I stuttered. 1 said, “I’m sorry. 1 didn’t 
know anyone else lived here.” I noticed, even as I stx)ke, diat I was 
imitating his own whistling sibilant utterance. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. "We live here. It’s delightful.” 

“We.?” 

“Yes, all of us. L<x)k.” 

We were near the edge of the first gallery. He swe[>t his long hand 
round, indicating the whole well of the shop. I looked. I saw nothing. 
I could hear nothing, except the watchman’s thudding step receding 
infinitely far along some basement aisle. 

“Don’t you see?” 

You know the sensation one has, [jeering into the half-light of a vi- 
varium? One .sees bark, pebbles, a few leaves, nothing more. And then, 
suddenly, a stone breathes — it is a toad; there is a chameleon, another, a 
coiled adder, a mantis among the leaves. The whole case seems crepi- 
tant with life. Perhaps the whole world is. One glances at one’s sleeve, 
one’s feet. 

So it was with the shop. I looked, and it was empty. I looked, and 
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there was an old lady, clambering out from behind the monstrous clock. 
There were three girls, elderly ingenues, incredibly emaciated, simper- 
ing at the entrance of the [x-rfumery. Their hair Vvas a fine floss, pale as 
gossamer. Equally brittle and colorless was a man with the appearance 
of a colonel of southern extraction, who stood regarding me while he 
caressed moustachios that would have done credit to a crystal shrimp. 
A chintz woman, possibly of literary tastes, swam forward from the 
curtains and drapes. 

They came thick about me, fluttering, whistling, like a waving of 
gauze in the wind. Their eyes were wide and flatly bright. 1 saw 
there was no color to the iris. 

“How raw he looks!” 

“A detective! Send for the Dark Men!” 

“I’m not a detective. I am a poet. I have renounced the world.” 

“He is a poet. He has come over to us. Mr. Roscoc found him.” 

“He admires us.” 

“He must meet Mrs. Vanderpant.” 

I was taken to meet Mrs. Vanderpant: she proved to be the Grand 
Old Lady of the store, almost entirely transparent. 

“So you are a poet, Mr. Snell. ^ You will find inspiration here. I am 
quite the oldest inhabitant. Three mergers and a complete rebuilding, 
but they didn’t get rid of me!” 

“Tell how you went out by daylight, dear Mrs. Vanderpant, and 
nearly got bought for Whistler’s Mother.” 

“That was in pre-war days. I was more robust then. But at the 
cash desk they suddenly remembered there was no frame. And when 
they came back to look at me ” 

“ — She was gone.” 

Their laughter was like the stridulation of the ghosts of grasshoppers. 

“Where is Ella.^ Where is my broth?” 

“She is bringing it, Mrs. Vanderpant. It will come.” 

“Terrible little creature! She is our foundling, Mr. Snell. She is not 
quite our sort.” 

“Is that so, Mrs. Vanderpant? Dear, dear!” 

“I lived alone here, Mr. Snell, ever since the terrible times in the 
eighties. I was a young girl then, a beauty, they said, and poor Papa 
lost his mony. Bracey’s meant a lot to a young girl, in the New York 
of those days, Mr. Snell. It seemed to me terrible that I should not be 
able to come here in the ordinary way. So I came here for good. I was 
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quite alarmed wheu others began to come in,' after the crash of 1907. 
But it was dear Judge, the Colonel, Mrs. Bilbee ” 

I bowed. I was being introduced. 

“Mrs. Bilbee writes plays. And of a very old Philadelphia family. 
You will find us C}uitc nice here, Mr. Snell.” 

“I feel it a great privilege, Mrs. Vanderpant.” 

“And of course, all our dear young people came in ’29. Their (X)or 
papas jumped from skyscrapers.” 

I did a great deal of bowing and whistling. The introductions took 
a long time. Who would have thought so many people lived in 
Bracey’s } 

“And here at last is Ella with my broth.” 

It was then I noticed that the young people were not so young after 
all, in spite of their smiles, their little ways, their ingenue dress. Ella 
was in her teens. Clad only in something from the shop-.soiled counter, 
she nevertheless had the appearance of a living flower in a French ceme- 
tery, or a mermaid among polyps. 

“Come, you stupid thing!” 

“Mrs. Vanderpant is waiting.” 

Her pallor was not like theirs, not like the pallor of something that 
glistens or scuttles when you turn over a stone. Hers was that of a pearl. 

Ella! Pearl of this remotest, most fantastic cave! Little mermaid, 
brushed over, pressed down by objects of a deadlier white — tentacles — ! 
I can write no more. 


February 28 

Well, I am rapidly becoming used to my new and half-lit world, to 
my strange company. I am learning the intricate laws of silence and 
camouflage which dominate the apparently casual strollings and gather- 
ings of the midnight clan. How they detest the night-watchman, whose 
existence imposes these laws on their idle festivals! 

“Odious, vulgar creature! Ele recks of the coarse sun!” 

Actually, he is quite a personable young man, very young for a night- 
watchman. But they would like to tear him to pieces. 

They are very pleasant to me, though. They are pleased that a |X)ct 
should have come among them. Yet I cannot like them entirely. My 
hkxxl is a little chilled by the uncanny ease with which even the old 
ladies can clamber spider-like from balcony to balcony. Or is it because 
th.ey are unkind to Ella.^ 

Yesterday we had a bridge party. Tonight Mrs. Bilbee’s little play. 
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Love in Shadou'land , is going lo be presented. Would you believe it.^ — 
another colony, from Wanamaker’s, is coming over cn masse to attend. 
Apparently peojde live in all stores. This visit is considered a great 
honor: there is an intense snttbbery in these creatures. They speak with 
horror of a social outcast who left a high-class Madison Avenue estab- 
lishment. and now leads a wallowing, beachcomberish life in a delica- 
tessen. And they relate with tragic emotion the story of the man in 
Altman’s, who conceived such a passion for a model plaid dressing 
jacket that he emerged and wrested it from the hands of a purchaser. 
It .seems that all the Ahman colony, dreading an investigation, were 
forced to remove beyond the social pale, into a five-and-dime. Well, I 
must get ready to attend the play. 


March 1 

I have found an opportunity to speak to Ella. I dared not before: 
here one has a sense always of pale eyes secretly watching. But last 
night, at the play, I developed a fit of hiccups. 1 was somewhat sternly 
told to go and secrete myself in the basement, among the garbage cans, 
where the watchman never comes. 

There, in the rat-haunted darkness, I heard a stifled sob. “What’s 
that.^ Is it you. ^ Is it Ella. ^ What ails you, child. ^ Why do you cry.’’’ 

“They wouldn’t even let me see the play.” 

“Is that all? Let me console you.” 

“I am so unhappy.” 

She told me her tragic little story. What do you think? When she 
was a child, a little tiny child of only si.x, she strayed away and fell 
asleep behind a counter, while her mother tried on a new hat. When 
she woke, the store was in darkness. 

“And I cried, and they all came round, and took hold of me. ‘She 
will tell, if we let her go,’ they said. Some said, ‘Call in the Dark Men.’ 
‘Let her stay here,’ said Mrs. Vanderpant. ‘She w'ill make me a nice 
little maid.’ ” 

“Who are these Dark Men, Ella? They spoke of them when I came 
here.” 

“Don't you know? Oh, it’s horrible! It’s horrible!” 

“Tell me, Ella. Let us share it.” 

She trembled. “You know the morticians, ‘Journey’s End,’ who go 
to houses when jreople die?” 

“Yes, Ella.'’ 
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“Well, in that shop, just like here, and at Gimbel’s, and at Blooming- 
dale’s there are |)cople living, people like these.’’ 

“How disgusting! But what can they live upon, Ella, in a funeral 
homc.^’’ 

“Don’t ask me! Dead [x;ople are sent there, to be embalmed. Oh, 
they are terrible creatures! Even the people here are terrified of them. 
But if anyone dies, or if some poor burglar breaks in, and sees these 
l)eople, and might tell ’’ 

“Yes? Go on.” 

“Then they send for the others, the Dark Men." 

“Good heavens!” 

“Yes, and they put the Ixxly in the surgical department — or the burglar, 
all tied up, if it’s a burglar — and they send for these others, and then 
they all hide, and in they come, these others — Oh! they’re like pieces of 
blackness. I saw them once. It was terrible.” 

“And then?” 

“They go in, to where the dead [>erson is, or the [xwr burglar. And 
they have wax there— and all sorts of things. And when they’re gone 
there’s just one of these wax models left, on the table. And then our 
people put a frock on it, or a bathing suit, and they mix it up with all 
the others, and nobody ever knows.” 

“But aren’t they heavier than the others, these wax models? You 
would think they’d be heavier.” 

“No. They’re not heavier. 1 think there’s a lot of them — gone.” 

“Oh dear! So they were going to do that to you, when you were a 
little child?” 

“Yes, only Mrs. Vanderpant said 1 was to be her maid.” 

“I don’t like these people, Ella.” 

“Nor do I. I wish I could see a bird.” 

“Why don’t you go into the [rct-sliop?” 

“It wouldn’t be the same. I want to see it on a twig, with leaves.” 

“Ella, let us meet often. Let us creep away down here and meet. I 
will tell you about birds, and twigs and leaves.” 


/ March 10 

“Ella, I love you.” 

I said it to her just like that. We have met many times. I have 
dreamt of her by day. 1 have not even kept up my journal. Verse has 
been out of the question. 

“Ella, I love you. Let us move into the trousseau department. Don’t 
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look so dismayed. If you like, we will go right away from here. We 
will live in the refreshment rooms in Central Park. There are thou- 
sands of birds there.” 

“Don’t, Charles, don’t.” 

“But I love you with all my heart.” 

“You mustn’t.” 

“But I find I must. I can’t help it. Ella, you don’t love another.'’” 

She wept a little. “Oh, Charles, 1 do.” 

“Love another, Ella.? One of these.? I thought you dreaded them 
all. It must be Roscoe. He is the only one that’s any way human. We 
talk of art, life, and such things. And he has stolen your heart!” 

“No, Charles, no. He’s just like the rest, really. I hate them all. They 
make me shudder.” 

“Who is it, then.?” 

“It’s him.” 

“Who.?” 

“The night-watchman.” 

“Impossible!” 

“No. He smells of the sun.” 

“Oh, Ella, you have broken my heart.” 

“Be my friend, though.” 

“I will. I'll be your brother. How did you fall in love with him?” 

“Oh, Charles, it was so wonderful. I was thinking of birds, and 1 
was careless. Don’t tell on me, Charles, they’ll punish me.” 

“No. No. Go on.” 

“I was careless, and there he was, coming round the corner. And 
there was no place for me, I had this blue frock on. There were only 
tome wax models in their undenhings.” 

“Please go on.” 

“I couldn’t help it, Charles. I slipped off my dress, and stood still.” 

“I sec.” 

“And he stopped just by me, Charles. And he looked at me. And he 
touched my cheek.” 

“Did he notice nothing?” 

“No. It was cold. But Charles, he said — he said — ‘Say, honey, I wish 
they made ’em like you on Eighth Avenue.’ Charles, isn’t that a 
lovely thing to say?” 

“Personally, I should have said Park Avenue.” 

“Oh, Charles, don’t get like these people here. Sometime I think 
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you’re getting like them. It doesn’t matter what street, Charles; it was a 
lovely thing to say.” 

“Yes, but my heart’s broken. And what can you do about him.'* Ella, 
he belongs to another world.” 

‘‘Yes, Charles, Eighth Avenue. I want to go there. Charles, are you 
truly my friend.?” 

“I’m your brother, only my heart’s broken.” 

“I’ll tell you. 1 will. I’m going to stand there again. So he’ll see me.” 

“And then.?” 

“Perhaps he’ll speak to me again.” 

“My dearest Ella, you are torturing yourself. You are making it 
worse.” 

“No, Charles. Because I shall answer him. He will take me away.” 

“Ella, I can’t bear it.” 

“Ssh! There is someone coming. I shall see birds, flowers growing. 
They’re coming. You must go.” 

March 13 

The last three days have been torture. This evening I broke. Roscoc 
(he was my first acquaintance) came in. There has always been a sort 
of hesitant sympathy between us. 

He said, “You’re looking seedy, old fellow. Why don’t you go over 
to Wanamaker’s for some skiing.?” 

His kindness compelled a frank response. “It’s deeper than that, 
Roscoe. I’m done for. I can’t eat, I can’t sleep. I can’t write, man, I 
can’t ever write.” 

“What is it.? Day starvation.?” 

“Roscoe — it’s love.” 

“Not one of the staff, Charles, or the customers.? That’s absolutely 
forbidden.” 

“No, it’s not that, Roscoe. But just as hopeless.” 

“My dear old fellow, I can’t bear to see you like this. Let me help 
you. Let me share your trouble.” 

Then it all came out. It burst out. 1 trusted him. I think I trusted 
him. I really think I had no intention of betraying Ella, of spoiling her 
escape, of keeping her here till her heart turned towards me. If I had. 
It was subconscious. I swear it. 

But I told him all. All. He was sympathetic, but I detected a sly 
leserve in his sympathy. “You will respect my confidence, Roscoe.? 
This is to be a secret between us.” 
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“As secret as the grave, old chap.” 

And he must have gone straight to Mrs. Vandcrpant. This evening 
(he atmosphere has changed. People flicker to and fro, smiling nervous- 
ly, horribly, with a sort of frightened sadistic exaltation. When 1 speak 
to them they answer evasively, fidget, and disap[)ear. An informal dance 
has been called olT. 1 cannot find Ella. I will creep out. 1 will l(X>k for 
her again. 


Later 

Heaven! It has hap[>ened. I went in desperation to the manager’s 
office, whose gla.ss front overkxtks the whole shop. I watched till mid- 
night. Then I saw a little group of them, like ants bearing a victim. 
They were carrying Ella. They took her to the surgical department. 
They took other things. 

And, coming back here, I was passed by a flittering, whisjjering horde 
of them, glancing over their shoulders in a thrilled ecstasy of panic, 
making for their hiding places. I, too, hid myself. How can I describe 
the dark inhuman creatures that passed me, silent as shadows.^ They 
went there — where Ella is. 

What can I do.? There is only one thing. I will find the watchman. I 
will tell him. He and I will save her. And if we are overpowered — 
Well, I will leave this on a counter. Tomorrow, if we live, 1 can recover 
it. 

If not, look in the windows. Look for three new figures: two men, 
one rather sensitive-kxjking, and a girl. She has blue eyes, like [>eri- 
winkle flowers, and her upper lip is lifted a little. 

Look for us. 

Smoke them out! Obliterate them! Avenge us! 


On the threshold oj one of the doors of Smifliills Hall there is a 
hloody footstep impressed into the door-step, and ruddy as if the 
bloody fool had just trodden there; and it is aeerred that, on a eertain 
night of the year, arul at a eertain hour of the night, if you go and 
look at the door-step you teill see the mark wet with fresh hlootl. 
Some have pretended to say that this appearanee of blood was but 
dew; but can dmv redden a cambric handkerchief? Will it crimson 
the fingertips when you touch it? And that is what the bloody foot- 
step will surely do when the appointed night atui hour come round. . . 

—LOCAL RF.CORD 


Oddly enough your editor has the distinction oj having been the first head oj 
a professional magazine to accept a story by Ray Bradbury — and then oj never 
having published it! That was bacl{ in 1941-42 when many young magazines 
fell by the war-shortage wayside, ours and the unpublished Bradbury manu- 
script with it. So now it is a special pleasure to present one who has since 
been acclaimed as one oj the jew "finds" among fantasy writers oj recent times. 
To top the delight, shortly after we’d ol{ayed this tale for inclusion in the 
Avon Fantasy Reader, Bradbury airmailed us as follows: "just a brief note to 
tell you the good news that Herschel Bric/^ell has just contacted me to tell me 
that Homecoming has been selected for the O. Henry Memorial Awards 
Prize Stories oj 1947! You can imagine how pleased I am." We too. 
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there flat in her bed. “Where are they?” cried Timothy from the door- 
way. “Some of them are over Europe, some over Asia, some of them 
over the Islands, some over South America!” said Cecy, her eyes closed, 
the lashes long, brown, and quivering. 

Timothy came forward upon the bare plankings of the upstairs room. 
“Who are they?” 

“Uncle Einar and Uncle Fry, and there’s Cousin William, and I see 
Frulda and Helgar and Aunt Morgiana and Cousin Vivian, and I see 
Uncle Johann! They’re all coming fast!” 

“Arc they up in the sky?” cried Timothy, his little gray eyes flashing. 
Standing by the bed, he looked no more than his fourteen years. The 
wind blew outside, the house was dark and lit only by starlight. 

“They’re coming throitgh the air and traveling along the ground, in 
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many forms,” said Cccy, in her slce[>ing. She did not move on the hed; 
she thought inward on herself and told what she saw. “I see a wolflike 
thing coming over a dark river at the shallows — just above a waterfall, 
the starlight shining up his pelt. I see a brown oak leaf blowing far up 
in the sky. I .see a small bat flying. I see many other thing.s, running 
through the forest trees and slipping through the highest branches; and 
they’re all coming this way!” 

“Will they be here by tomorrow night.^” Timothy clutched the bed- 
clothes. The spider on his lajrel swung like a black pendulum, excitedly 
dancing. He leaned over his sister. “Will they all be here in lime for 
the Homecoming.'” 

“Yes, yes, Timothy, yes,” sighed Cecy. She stiffened. “Ask no more 
of me. Go away now. Let me travel in the places I like best.” 

“Thanks, Cecy,” he said. Out in the hall, he ran to his room. He 
hurriedly made his bed. He had just awakened a few minutes ago, at 
sunset, and as the first stars had risen, he had gone to let his e.xcitement 
about the party run with Cecy. Now she slept so quietly there was not a 
sound. The spider hung on a silvery lasso about Timothy’s slender neck 
as he washed hrs face. “Just think, Spid, tomorrow night is Allhallows 
Eve!” 

He lifted his face and looked into the mirror. His was the only mirror 
allowed in the house. It was his mother’s concession to his illness. Oh, 
if only he were not so afflicted! He opened his mouth, surveyed the 
poor, inadequate teeth nature had given him. No more than so many 
corn kernels — round, soft and pale in his jaws. Some of the high spirit 
died in him. 

It was now totally dark and he lit a candle to see by. He felt ex- 
hausted. This past week the svhole family had lived in the fashion of 
the old country. Sleeping by day, rousing at sunset to move about. 
There were blue hollows under his eyes. “Spid, I’m no good,” he said, 
quietly, to the little creature. “I can’t even get used to sleeping days like 
the others.” 

He took up the candleholder. Oh, to have strong teeth, with incisors 
like steel spikes. Or strong hands, even, or a strong mind. Even to 
have the power to .send one's mind out, free, as Cecy did. But, no, he 
was the imperfect one, the sick one. He was even — he shivered and 
drew the candle llame closer — afraid of the dark. His brothers snorted 
at him. Bion and Leonard and Sam. They laughed at him because 
he slept in a bed. With Cecy it was dilferent; her bed was part of her 
comfort for the composure necessary to send her mind abroad to hunt. 
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But Timothy, did he sleep in the wonderful polished boxes like the 
others? He did not! Mother let him have his own hed, his own room, 
his own mirror. No wonder the family skirted him like a holy man’s 
crucifix. If only the wings would sprout from his shoulder blades. He 
bared his back, stared at it. He sighed again. No chance. Never. 

Downstairs were exciting and mysterious sounds. The slithering sound 
of black crape going up in all the halls and on the ceilings and doors. 
The smell of burning black tapers crept up the banistered stair well. 
Mother’s voice, high and firm. Father’s voice, echoing from the damp 
cellar. Bion walking from out-sidc the old country house lugging vast 
two-gallon jugs. 

“I’ve just got to go to the party, Spid,” said Timothy. The spider 
whirled at theend of its silk, and Timothy felt alone. He would polish 
cases, fetch toadstools and spiders, hang crape, but when the party 
started he’d be ignored. The less seen or said of the imperfect son the 
better. 

All through the house below, Laura ran. 

“The Homecoming!” she shouted gaily. “The Homecoming!” Her 
footsteps everywhere at once. 

Timothy passed Cecy’s room again, and she was sleeping quietly. 
Once a month she went belowstairs. Alway she stayed in bed. Lovely 
Cccy. He felt like asking her, “Where are you now, Cecy? And in who? 

And what’s happening? Are you beyond the hills? And what goes 
on there?” But he went on to Ellen’s room instead. 

Ellen sat at her desk, sorting out many kinds of blond, red and black 
hair and little scimitars of fingernail gathered from her manicurist job 
at the Mellin Village beauty parlor fifteen miles over. A sturdy ma- 
hogany case lay in one corner with her name on it. 

**Go away,” she said, not even looking at him. “I can’t work with you 
gawking.” 

“Allhallows Eve, Ellen; just think!” he said, trying to be friendly. 

“Hunh!” She put some fingernail clippings in a small white sack, 
labeled them. “What can it mean to you? What do you know of it? 
It’ll scare the hell out of you. Go back to bed.” 

His cheeks burned. “I’m needed to [Xtlish and work and help serve.” 

“If you don’t go, you'll find a dozen raw oysters in your bed to- 
morrow,” said Ellen, matter-of-factly. “Good-by, Timothy.” 

In his anger, rushing downstairs, he bumped into Laura. 

"Watch where you’re going!” she shrieked from clenched teeth. 
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She swept away. He ran to the open cellar door, smelled the channel 
of moist earthy air rising from below. “Father?” 

“It’s about time,” Father shouted up the steps. “Hurry down, or 
they’ll be here before we’re ready!” 

'I'imothy hesitated only long enough to hear the million otlier sounds 
m the hou.se. Urothers came and went like trains in a station, talking 
and arguing. If you stood in one spot long enough the entire house- 
nold passed with their pale hands full of things. Leonard with his little 
black medical case, Samuel with his large, dusty ebon-bound bf)ok under 
his arm, bearing more black crape, and Bion cxcursioning to the car 
outside and bringing in many more gallons of liquid. 

Father stopped pralishing to give Timothy a rag and a scowl. He 
thumped the huge mahogany box. “Come on, shine this up, so we can 
start on another. Sleep your life away.” 

While waxing the surface, Timothy looked inside. 

“Uncle Einar’s a big man, isn’t he. Papa?” 

“Unh.” 

“How big is he?” 

“The size of the box’ll tell you.” 

“I was only asking. Seven feet tall?” 

“You talk a lot.” 

About nine o’clock Timothy went out into the October weather. For 
two hours in tiie now-warm, now<old wind lie walked the meadows 
collecting toadstools and spiders. His heart began to l>cat with anticipa- 
tion again. How many relatives had Mother said would come? Seventy? 
One hundred? He passed a farmhouse. If only you knew what was 
happening at our house, he said to the glowing windows. He climbed a 
hill and looked at the town, miles away, settling into sleep, the town 
hall clock high and round white in the distance. The town did not 
know, either. He brought home many jars of toadstools and spiders. 

In the little chajicl belowstairs a brief ceremony was celebrated. It 
was like all the other rituals over the years, with Father chanting the 
dark lines, mother’s beautiful white ivory hands moving in the reverse 
blessings, and all the children g:uhered except Cccy, who lay upstairs in 
bed. But Cecy was [>resent. You saw her peering, now from Bion’s 
eyes, now Samuel’s, now Mother’s, and you felt a movement and now 
she was in you, fleetingly, and gone. 

Timothy prayed to the Dark One with a tightened stomach. “Please, 
(ilease, heljt me grow up, help me be like my sisters and brothers. Don’t 
let me be different. If only 1 could put the hair in the plastic images as 
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Ellen does, or make people fall in love with me as Laura does with 
people, or read strange books as Sam does, or work in a respected job 
like Leonard and Bion tlo. Or even raise a family one day, as mother 
and father have done. . . 

At midnight a storm hammered the house. Lightning struck out- 
side in amazing, snow-white bolts. There was a sound of an approach- 
ing, probing, sucking tornado, funneling and nuzzling the moist night 
earth. Then the front door, blasted half off its hinges, hung stiff and 
discarded, and in trooped Grandmama and Grandpapa, all the way from 
the old country! 

From then on (xtople arrived each hour. There was a flutter at the 
side window, a rap on the front porch, a knock at the back. There were 
fey noises from the cellar; autumn wind piped down the chimney throat, 
chanting. Mother filled the large crystal punch bowl with a scarlet 
fluid poured from the jugs Bion had carried home. Father swept from 
room to room lighting more tapers. Laura and Ellen hammered up 
more wolfbane. And Timothy stood amidst this wild excitement, no 
expression to his face, his hands trembling at his sides, gazing now here, 
now there. Banging of doors, laughter, the sound of liquid pouring, 
darkness, sound of wind, the webbed thunder of wings, the padding of 
feet, the welcoming bursts of talk at the entrances, the transparent rat- 
ilings of casements, the shadows passing, coming, going, wavering. 

"Well, well, and this must be Timothy!” 

“What.?” 

A chilly hand t<X)k his hand. A long hairy face leaned down over 
him. “A good lad, a fine lad,” said the stranger. 

“Timothy,” said his mother. “This is Uncle Jason.” 

“Hello, Uncle Jason.” 

“And over here—” Mother drifted Uncle Jason away. Uncle Jason 
peered at Timothy over his caped shoulder, and winked. 

Timothy stood alone. 

From off a thousand miles in the candled darkness, he heard a high 
tJuting voice; that was Ellen. “And my brothers, they are clever. Can 
you guess their occupations. Aunt Morgiana.?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“They operate the undertaking establishment in town.” 

“What!” A gasp. 

“Yes!” Shrill laughter. “Isn’t that priceless!” 

Timothy stood very still. 
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A pause in the laughter. “They bring home sustenance for Mama, 
Papa and all of us,” said Laura. “Except, of course, Timothy. . . .” 

An uneasy silence. Uncle Jason’s voice demanded. “Well? Come 
now. What about Timothy?” 

“Oh, Laura, your tongue,” said mother. 

Laura went on with it. Timothy shut his eyes. “Timothy doesn’t — 
well — doesn’t liJ(e blood. He’s delicate.” 

“He’ll learn,” said mother. “Lie’ll learn,” she said very firmly. “He’s 
my son, and he’ll learn. He’s only fourteen.” 

“But I was raised on the stuff,” said Unce Jason, his voice jiassing 
from one room on into another. The wind played the trees outside like 
harps. A little rain spatted on the windows — “raised on the stuff,” pass- 
ing away into faintness. 

Timothy bit his lips and opened his eyes. 

“Well, it was all my fault.” Mother was showing them into the 
kitchen now. “I tried forcing him. You can’t force children, you 
only make them sick, and then they never get a taste for things. Look 
at Bion, now, he was thirteen before he . . 

“I understand,” murmured Uncle Jason. “Timothy will come around.” 

“I’m sure he will,” said mother, defiantly. 

Candle flames quivered as shadows crossed and recrossed the dozen 
musty rooms. Timothy was cold. He smelled the hot tallow in his 
nostrils and instinctively he grabbed at a candle and walked with it 
around and about the house, pretending to straighten the crapie. 

"Timothy!' someone whispered behind a patterned wall, hissing and 
sizzling and sighing the words, "Timothy is afraid of the dar\!' 

Leonard’s voice. Hateful Leonard! 

“1 like the candle, that’s all,” said Timothy in a reproachful whisper. 

More noise, more laughter, and thunder. Cascades of roaring laugh- 
ter. Bangings and clickings and shouts and rustles of clothing. Clammy 
log swept through the front door. Out of the fog, settling his wings, 
stalked a tall man. 

“Uncle Einar!” 

Timothy propelled himself on his thin legs, straight through the fog, 
under the green webbing shadows. He threw himself across Einar’s 
arms. Einar lifted him. 

“You’ve wings, Timothy!” He tossed the boy light as thistles. “Wings 
Timothy; fly!” Faces wheeled under. Darkness rotated. The house 
blew away. Timothy felt breezelike. Lie flapped his arms. Einar’s 
fingers caught and threw him once more to the ceiling. The ceiling 
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rushed down like a charred wall. “Fly, Timothy!” shouted Einar, loud 
and deep. “Fly with wings! Wings!” 

He felt an exquisite ecstasy in his shoulder blades, as if roots grew, 
hurst to explode and blossom into new, moist membrane. He babbled 
wild stuff; again Einar hurled him high. 

'I'he autumn wind broke in a tide on the house, rain crashed down, 
shaking the beams, causing chandeliers to tilt their enraged candle lights. 
And the one hundred relatives peered out from every black, enchanted 
room, circling inward, all shapes and sizes, to where Einar balanced the 
child like a baton in the roaring spaces. 

“Enough!” shouted Einar, at last. 

Timothy, deposited on the floor timbers, cxaltedly, exhaustedly fell 
against Uncle Einar, sobbing happily. “Uncle, uncle, uncle!” 

“Was it good, flying.? Eh, Timothy?” said Uncle Einar, bending 
down, patting Timothy’s head. “Good, good.” 

It was coming toward dawn. Most had arrived and were ready to 
bed down for the daylight, sleep motionlessly with no sound until the 
following sunset, when they would shout out of their mahogany boxes 
for the revelry. 

Uncle Einar, followed by dozens of others, moved toward the cellar. 
Mother directed them downward to the crowded row on row of highly 
polished boxes. Einar, his wings like sea-green tarpaulins tented behind 
him, moved with a curious whistling and through the passageway; 
where his wings touched they made a sound of drumheads gently 
beaten. 

Upstairs, Timothy lay wearily thinking, trying to like the darkness. 
There was so much you could do in darkness that people couldn’t criti- 
cize you for, because they never saw you. He did li/(e the night, but it 
was a qualified liking; .sometimes there was so much night he cried out 
in rebellion. 

In the cellar, mahogany doors sealed downward, drawn in by pale 
hands. In corners, certain relatives circled three times to lie down, heads 
on paws, eyelids shut. The sun rose. There was a sleeping. 

Sunset- The revel exploded Tike a bat nest struck full, shrieking out, 
fluttering, spreading. Box doors banged wide. Steps rushed up from 
cellar damp. More late guests, kicking on front and back portals, were 
admitted. 

It rained, and sodden visitors laid their capes, their water-pelleted 
n:us, their sprinkled veils u|X)n Timothy who bore them to a closet. 
The rooms were crowd-packed. The laughter of one cousin, shot from 
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one room, an>;lcd off the wall of another, ricocheted, banked and re- 
turned to Timothy’s ears from a fourth room, accurate and cynical. 

A mouse ran across the floor. 

“I know you. Niece Leibersrouter!” exclaimed father. 

The mouse spiraled three women’s feet and vanished into a corner. 
-Moment’s later a beautiful woman rose up out of nothing and stood in 
the corner, smiling her white smile at them all. 

Something huddled against the flooded pane of the kitchen window. 
It sighed and wept and tapped continually, pressed against the glass, 
hut I'imothy could make nothing of it, he saw nothing. In imagination 
he was outside staring in. The rain was on him, the wind at him, and 
the taper-dotted darkness inside was inviting. Waltzes were being 
danced; tall thin figures pirouetted to outlandish music. Stars of light 
ilickercd oil lifted bottles; small clods of earth crumbled from casques, 
and a spider fell and went silently legging over the floor. 

Timothy shivered. He was inside the house again. Mother was call- 
ing him to run here, run there, help, serve, out to the kitchen now, 
letch this, fetch that, bring the plates, heap the food — on and on-— the 
party happened around him but not to him. The dozens of towering 
people pressed in against him, elbowed him, ignored him. 

Finally, he turned and slipped away up the stairs. 

He called softly. “Cecy. Where arc you now, Cecy.'’” ~ 

She waited a long while Irefore answering. “In the Imperial Valley,’’ 
she murmured faintly. “Beside the Salton Sea, near the mud ptots and 
the steam and the quiet. I’m inside a farmer’s wife. I’m sitting on a 
front porch. I can make her move if I want, or do anything or think 
anything. The sun’s going down.” 

“What’s it like, Cecy.?” 

“You can hear the mud pots hissing,” she said, slowly, as if speaking 
in a church. “Little gray heads of steam push up the mud like bald men 
rising in the thick syrup, head first, out in the broiling channels. The 
gray heads rip like rubber fabric, collapse with noises like wet lips mov- 
ing. And feathery plumes of steam escape from the ripped tissue. And 
there is a smell of deep sulphurous burning and old time. The dinosaur 
has been abroiling here ten million years.” 

“Is he done yet, Cecy.?” 

“Ye, he’s done. Quite done.” Cecy’s calm sleeper’s lips turned up. The 
languid words fell slowly from her shaping mouth. “Inside this woman’s 
skull 1 am, looking out, watching the sea that docs not move, and is so 
quiet it makes you afraid. I sit on the ptorch and wait for my husband to 
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come home. Occasionally,, a fish leaps, falls back, starlight edging it. 
1 he valley, the scti, the few cars, the wooden porch, my rocking chair, 
myself, the silence.” 

“What now, Cccy?" 

“I’m getting up from my rocking chair,” she said. 

“Yes.?” 

“I’m walking off the (X)rch, toward the mud pots. Planes fly over, like 
primordial birds. Then it is quiet, so quiet.” 

“How long will you stay inside her, Cccy.?” 

“Until I’ve listened and looked and felt enough; until I’ve changed her 
life some way. I’m walking off the |X)rch and along the wooden 
hoards. My feet knock on the planks, tircdly, slowly.” 

“And now?” 

“Now the sulphur fumes are all around me. I stare at the bubbles as 
they break and smooth. A bird darts by my temple, shrieking. Sud- 
denly I am in the bird and fly away! And as I fly, inside my new small 
glass-bead eyes I see a woman below me, on a boardwalk, take one tvs'o 
three steps forward into the mud pxDts. I hear a sound as of a boulder 
plunged into molten depths. I keep flying, circle back. I see a white 
hand, like a spider, wriggle and disappear into the gray lava pool. The 
lava seals over. Now I’m flying home, swift, swift, swift!” 

Something clapped hard against the window. Timothy started. 

Cccy flicked her eyes wide, bright, full, happy, exhilarated. 

“Now I’m h&tml” she said. 

After a pause, Timothy ventured, “The Homecoming’s on. And 
everybody’s here.” 

“Then why arc you upstairs?” She took his hand. “Well, ask me.” 
She Mailed slyly. “Ask me what you came to ask.” 

“I didn’t come to ask anything,” he said. “Well, almost nothing. Well, 
oh, Cecy!” It came from him in one long rapid flow. “I want to do 
fomething at the party to make them look at me, something to make 
me good as them, .something to make me belong, but there’s nothing 
I can do and I feel funny and, well, I thought you might . . .” 

“I might,” she .said, closing her eyes, smiling inwardly. “Stand up 
straight. Stand very still.” He obeyed. “Now, shut your eyes and 
blank out your thoughts.” 

He stood very straight and thought of nothing, or at least thought of 
thinking nothing. 

She sighed. “Shall we go downstairs now, Timothy?” Like a hand 
into a glove, Cccy was within him. 
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“Look everybody!” Timothy held the glass of warm red liquid. He 
iield up the glass so that the whole house turned to watch him. Aunts, 
uncles, cousin.s, brothers, sisters! 

He drank it straight down. 

He jerked a hand at his sister Laura. He held her gaze, whispering to 
her in a subtle voice that kept her silent, frozen. He felt tall as the trees 
as he walked to her. The party now slowed. It waited on all sides of 
him, watching. From all the room doors the faces peered. They were 
not laughing. Mother’s face was astonished. Dad looked bewildered, 
but pleased and getting prouder every instant. 

He nipped her, gently, over the neck vein. The candle flames swayed 
drunkenly. The wind climbed around on the roof outside. The rela- 
tives stared from all the doors. He popped toadstools into his mouth, 
swallowed, then beat his arms against his flanks and circled. “Look, 
Uncle Einar! 1 can fly, at last!” Beat went his hands. Up and down 
pumped his feet. The faces flashed past him. 

At the top of the stairs before knowing it, flapping, Timothy heard his 
mother cry, “Stop, Timothy!” far Irelow. “Hey!” shouted Timothy, and 
leaped off the top of the well, thrashing. 

Halfway down, the wings he thought he owned dissolved. He 
.screamed. Uncle Einar caught him. 

Timothy flailed whitely in the receiving arms. A voice burst out of 
bis lips, unbidden. “This is Cecy! This is Cecy!” it announced, shrilly. 
“Cecy! Come see me, all of you, upstairs, first room on the left!” Fol- 
lowed by a long trill of high laughter. Timothy tried to cut it off with 
his tongue, his lips. 

Everybody was laughing. Einar set him down. Running through 
the crowding blackness as the relatives flowed upstairs toward Cecy’s 
room to congratulate her, Timothy banged the front door open. Mother 
called out behind him, anxiously. 

“Cecy, I hate you, I hate you!” 

By the sycamore tree, in deep shadow, Timothy spewed out his dinner, 
sobbed bitterly and threshed in a pile of autumn leaves. Then he lay 
.still. From his blouse [XKket, from the protection of the matchbox he 
used for his retreat, the spider crawled forth. Spid walked along Tim- 
othy’s arm. Spid explored up his neck to his ear and climbed in the 
ear to tickle it. Timothy shook his head. “Don’t, Spid. Don’t.” 

I'he feathery touch of a tentative feeler probing his eardrum set 
Timothy shivering. “Don’t, Spid!” He sobbed somewhat less. 

The s[)idcr traveled down his cheek, took a station under the boy’s 
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nose, looked up into the nostrils as if to seek the brain, and then clam- 
bered softly up over the rim of the nose to sit, to squat there peering at 
Timothy with green gem eyes until Timothy filled with ridiculous 
laughter. “Go away, Spid!” 

Timothy sat up, rustling the leaves. The land was very bright with 
the moon. In the house he could hear the faint ribaldry as Mirror, 
Mirror was played. Celebrants shouted, dimly muffled, as they tried to 
identify those of themselves whose reflections did not, had not ever ap- 
peared in a glass. 

“Timothy.” Uncle Einar’s wings spread and twitched and came in 
with a sound like kettledrums. Timothy felt himself plucked up like a 
thimble and set ujxjn Einar’s shoulder. “Don’t feel badly, Nephew 
Timothy. Each to his own, each in his own way. How much letter 
things are for you. How rich. The world’s dead for us. We’ve seen so 
much of it, l)clicvc me. Life’s best to those who live the least -of it. 
It’s worth more per ounce, Timothy, remember that.” 

The rest of the black morning, from midnight on, Uncle Einar led 
him about the house, from room to room, weaving and singing. A horde 
of late arrivals set the entire hilarity off afresh. Great-great-great-great 
and a thousand more great-greats Grandmother was there, wrapped in 
Egyptian cerements. She said not a word, but lay straight as a burnt 
ironing board against the wall, her eye hollows cupping a distant, wise, 
silent glimmering. At the breakfast, at four in the morning, one-thou- 
sand-odd-greats Grandmama was stilTly seated at the head of the 
longest table. 

The numerous young cousins caroused at the crystal punch bowl. 
Their shiny olive-pit cyc.s, their conical, devilish faces and curly bronze 
hair hovered over the drinking table, their hard-soft, half-girl half-boy 
bodies wrestling against each other as they got unpleasantly, sullenly 
drunk. The wind got higher, the stars burned with fiery intensity, the 
noises redoubled, the dances quickened, the drinking became more 
•positive. To Timothy there were thousands of things to hear and 
watch. The many darknesses roiled, bubbled, the many faces passed 
and repas.sed. . . . 

“Listen!” 

The party held its breath. Far away the town clock struck its chimes, 
saying six o’clock. The party was ending. As if at a cue, in time to 
the rhythm of the clock striking, their one hundred voices began to sing 
songs that were four hundred years old, songs Timothy could not know. 
They twined their arms around one another, circling slowly, and sang, 
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and somewlicrc in the cold disiuncc ol morning the town clock finished 
out its chimes and t]uieied. 

C'lood-bys were said, there was a great rustling. Mother and Father 
and the brothers and sisters lined up at the door to shake hands and 
kiss each departing relative in turn. The sky beyond the ofien door 
colored and shone in the east. A cold wind entered. 

The shouting and the laughing bit by bit faded and went away. Dawn 
grew more apparent. Everybody was embracing and crying and think- 
ing how the world was becoming less a place for them. There had been 
a time when they had met every year, but now decades passed with no 
reconciliation. “Don’t forget, we meet in Salem in 1970!” someone cried. 

Salem. Timothy’s numbed mind turned the word over. Salem, 1970. 
.\nd there would be Uncle Fry and Grandma and Grandfather and a 
thousand-times-great Grandmother in her withered cerements. And 
Mother and Father and Ellen and Laura and Cecy and Leonard and 
Hion and Sam and all the rest. But would he be tliere.^ Would he be 
.dive that long.^ Could he be certain of living until then.’ 

With one last withering wind blast, away they all went, so many 
'carves, so many fluttery mammals, so many sere leaves, so many wolves 
loping, so many whinings and clustering noises, so many midnights and 
ideas and insanities. 

Mother shut the door. Laura picked up a broom. 

“No,” said Mother, “we’ll clean up tonight. We need sleep first.” 

Father walked down into the cellar, followxd by Laura and Bion and 
Sam. Ellen walked upstairs, as did Leonard. 

Timothy walked across the crape-littered hall. His head was down, 
and in passing a party mirror he saw himself, the pale mortality of his 
face. He was coltl and trembling. 

“Timothy,” said Mother. 

He stopped at die stair well. She came to him, laid a hand on his 
face. “Son,” she said. “We love you. Remember that. We all love you. 
No matter how dilTercnt you are, no matter if you leave us one day,” 
she said. She kissed his check. “.Und if and when you die, your bones 
will lie undisturbed, we‘11 see to that. 'V'ou’ll lie at ea.se forever, and I’ll 
come see you every Allhallows Eve and tuck you in the more secure.” 

The house was .silent. Far away the wind went over a hill with its last 
cargo of small dark bats, echoing, chittering. 

He walked up the steps, one by one, crying to himself all the way. 
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